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Bank of America 


NATIONAL 


TRUST AND ASSOCIATION 


Condensed Statement of Condition June 30, 1961 


(Figures of Overseas Branches are as of June 24, 1961) 


Cash and Due from Banks . 


United States Government Securities ~— Setantinian 


Guaranteed by the Government 
Federal Agency Securities . 


State, County, and Municipal Simsadihion jo ag ale” per. Me, ge 


Other Securities . 





~ «+ « $ 1,804,479,834.96 


2,064,496,830.09 
57 355,239.09 
683,633,845.71 


119,286,514.53 


Loans Guaranteed or heianeni by nn United 


States Government or its Agencies 


Other Loans and Discounts 


Customers’ Liability for Acceptances 
Bank Premises, Fixtures, 
Accrued Interest and Other Resources 


TOTAL RESOURCES 


Capital 
Surplus 


etc. 


a a. a Te oe 1,330,131,999.29 


5,180,455,646.78 


es 244,187,748.87 


222,861 ,478.24 
90,108,103.06 


. $11,796,997 ,240.62 


LIABILITIES 


Undivided Profits oni iis ; 


TOTAL CAPITAL FUNDS . 
Reserve for Possible Loan Losses . 


DEPOSITS} Demand 


Liability on Acceptances 


Savings and Time. 


Reserve for Interest, Taxes, etc. . 


TOTAL LIABILITIES 


- + $160,000,000.00 
» « «+  390,000,000.00 
s« « S22 506.56 


.$4,996,278,004.73) 
.$5,627,993,912.90f 


678,622,526.38 
128,264,202.76 


10,624,271,917.63 


Ye 6 ee ee ee 8 245,003,369.88 


120,835,223.97 


- $11,796,997 ,240.62 


Main Offices in the two Reserve Cities of California 
SAN FRANCISCO e LOS ANGELES 


Branches throughout California 


Overseas branches: London, Manila, Tokyo, Yokohama, Kobe, Osaka, Bangkok, Guam, Okinawa, 
Lagos, Buenos Aires 


Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation *« Member Federal Reserve System 


RESOURC 


Cash and Due from Banks . 

United States Government 
Obligations mr) Me 

Other Securities 

Loans and Discounts . 


Customers’ Liability for Acceptances 


and Endorsed Bills . 

Bank Premises, Furniture, and 
Fixtures. 

Accrued Interest and “Other 
Resources . 


TOTAL RESOURCES 


Bank of America 


(International) 


A wholly-owned subsidiary 

Condensed Statement of Condition June 30, 1961 
Home Office—New York, N. Y. 

Branches: Duesseldorf, Singapore, Paris, Beirut, Guatemala City, Hong Kong, Kuala Lumpur 
(Branch figures are as of June 24, 1961) 


ES LIABILITIES 
$166,088,541.24 Capital . - $34,000,000.00 
Surplus . ‘ 6,800,000.00 
9,115,210.92 Undivided Profits 2,126,625.96 
13,249,417.95 cigars eee 


218,781,275.70 


TOTAL CAPITAL FUNDS . 


45,220,547.57 Deposits . . 
Foreign Funds Borrowed . 
3,925,658.64 Liability on Acceptances. . 
Liability on Endorsed Bills . 
2,754,419.03 Reserve for Interest, Taxes, etc. 





$459, 135,071.05 | 


TOTAL LIABILITIES 


Reserve for Possible — ae . 


$ 42,926,625.96 
3,606,061.44 
360,388,219.03 
2,248,489.27 
40,403,446.41 
6,133,801.61 
3,428,427.33 


$459,135,071.05 








What To Do When the Client’s 
Business Is Too Good 


Do you have on your books a successful and growing com- 
pany whose rate of progress is exceeding its capital forma- 
tion? Is the company growing so fast that it is going be- 
yond your own willingness to advance funds, for legal or 
other reasons? 


Generally, in such situations, the business must apply 
the brakes to its healthy growth or loans must be made 
which are substantially above and beyond proper bank 
lending standards. No one likes to stifle this growth yet 
policy or legal reasons will require you to observe cer- 
tain limitations. 


There is a solution to this problem which is both con- 
structive and profitable. Simply call Commercial Factors 
Corporation. Through our factoring or accounts receiv- 
able financing services we will enable you to continue 
your relationship with your depositor, yet relieve you 
of all or part of the credit and financial risk involved. 
We will participate with you in a variety of ways. 


For details on our continuing relationship with 
banks write for our free booklet, “How and When Your 
Bank May Profitably Recommend the Services of Com- 
mercial Factors.” Address your letter to Walter M. 
Kelly, President. 


Commercial Factors Corporation 


One Park Ave., N. Y. 16, N. Y. »« MU 3-1200 
Established 1828 








From Where We Sit... . 





The Citizen and the Law 


HE WELTER of comment that has been precipitated 
T by the final report of the CED’s Commission on 
Money and Credit (page 5), is a most important 
by-product of the Commission’s efforts. If it is true, as 
Lord Macaulay held it was, that “Men are never so 
likely to settle a question rightly as when they discuss it 
freely,” the issues raised by the Commission hold some 
promise of being in large part rightly settled. 

A most significant contribution to the over-all com- 
ment on the Commission’s report is that offered by the 
members of the Commission itself, as set out in a press 
release entitled “‘Memoranda of Comment, Reservations 
or Dissent to the Final Report of the Commission on 
Money and Credit.” Included is an observation by J. 
Irwin Miller, chairman of the boards of the Cummins 
Engine Company, the Irwin-Union Bank & Trust Com- 
pany of Columbus, Indiana, and Union Starch & Re- 
fining Company, on a section of the report dealing with 
the Government’s proper share of the responsibility for 
the achievement of national economic goals. 

Said Mr. Miller, ‘“‘In the achievement of national eco- 
nomic goals the quality and the behavior of the citizens 
of our society may in the long run prove to have been 
more influential than any of the systems and plans and 
programs here studied. Since it is our unquestioned 
national desire to achieve our material goals within an 
atmosphere of personal opportunity and individual free- 
dom, it cannot be said often enough that the price of 
freedom is self-discipline. 


“Unless individuals and groups of individuals in a 
free society voluntarily claim less than the law allows 
and voluntarily do more than the law requires, then the 
protection of all society will continuously demand more 
law, more government, and less freedom. The alterna- 
tive to voluntary self-restraint is the imposition of re- 
straint from mobilized public opinion leading to the 
intervention of government.” 


Edmund Burke said much the same thing when he 
observed that ‘‘Society cannot exist unless a controlling 
power upon the will and appetite is placed somewhere; 
and the less there is of it within, the more there must be 
of it without.”’ Which is to say again that external con- 
trols will rush in to fill any gap that is left by our failure 
as individuals to recognize, in the exercise of our own 
freedom, the bounds set by the right of each of our fellow 
citizens to the enjoyment of precisely the degree of 
freedom that we claim for ourselves.* 

The key phrase in Mr. Miller’s formula is that which 
calls on us to “voluntarily claim less than the law al- 
lows and voluntarily do more than the law requires.” 
As matters stand, we tend not only to crowd the limits 
of the law on every hand, but to go on to demand new 
laws that will extend those limits. It goes without saying 
that new laws are needed and that the purposes that 
would be especially served by their enactment would 
in many instances be altogether compatible with the 
public interest; but that test is all too seldom applied. 


*Henry George paraphrased. 
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As great as our need for changes in the law may be, 
there is a far greater need for a change in individual 
attitudes. Stated differently, our need for better people 
far exceeds our need for better laws. As a matter of fact, 
our laws can be no better than the motives that bring 
them into being, and motives center in the individual. 
It is these motives that form the heart and core of the 
“mobilized public opinion” that will either lead ‘“‘to the 
intervention of government,’’ or away from it. 


These words of the late Chief Justice Charles Evans 
Hughes are especially apropos: ‘“‘We have in this country 
but one security. You may think that the Constitution 
is your security—it is nothing but a piece of paper. You 
may think that the statutes are your security—they 
are nothing but words in a book. You may think that 
the elaborate mechanism of government is your secu- 
rity—it is nothing at all, unless you have sound and un- 
corrupted public opinion to give life to your Constitu- 
tion, to give vitality to your statutes, to make efficient 
your government machinery.” 

If we value the freedom that remains to us and our 
survival as a free nation, it behooves us all to consider 
just what measures we are for or against in the light of 
all the thought and study we can bring to bear on the 
question of whether they will help or hinder our country 
in its prosecution of the cold war. To be held especially 
suspect as a weakening influence is anything partaking 
of the nature of paternalism; and to be given the benefit 
of every doubt is anything that might reasonably be 
counted upon to create a feeling of self-reliance and an 
earnest desire to assert it. 


Charles B. Shuman, a member of the Commission and 
president of the American Farm Bureau Federation 
spoke to this point in his comment on the report’s recom- 
mendation that the ceiling on unemployment benefits 
“be raised to a level more in line with the actual wages 
paid.” Said Mr. Shuman, “I do not agree that the present 
level of unemployment benefits is too low. The objective 
of unemployment compensation should be to ease the 
hardships associated with unemployment, but benefits 
should not be so high as to discourage efforts to find 
work—even though available work may be less desirable 
than that at which the worker has been employed. Rising 
wage rates do not necessarily justify a corresponding 
increase in unemployment compensation.” 

We have no choice but to live by the principle that 
right makes might. In our acceptance of that principle 
as a guide in the shaping of our laws and the direction 
of our energies lies our only hope for victory in the crisis 
that confronts us. 


Editor 
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SEEMS LIKE 


Bankers have marvelled at the “lightning- 


like” speed of the new electronic check 
sorters. 


Actually, checks move through these sort- 
ers at about 9 miles per hour. Slow by some 
comparisons, it is still fast enough to require 
check paper physically suited to machine 
handling. 


When it comes to reading the Common 
Machine Language, 9 cannot seem like 90 to 
the machines. Here again the proper paper 
characteristics are necessary to aid those 
who make checks meet the exacting MICR 
specifications. 


For checks that are safe and sortable, 
specify La Monte Safety Paper. 
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TEACHING BY TV 


Bell System facilities meet a new need. Already a vital link in filling 


educators’ requirements within a locality, state or across the nation 


An interesting current devel- 
opment in education is the use of 
television for instruction—both in 
classrooms and in the home. 


Evidence that a shortage of 
qualified teachers is developing 
coincides with the need for some 
way to meet the awakened interest 
in mathematics, physics, chem- 
istry, and education in general— 
from the elementary school to the 
college level. 


Many educators, in studying the 
twin problems, are thinking more 
and more about the possibilities 
of Educational TV in their teach- 
ing programs. 


In transmitting TV lessons and 
lectures from place to place, vari- 
ous means are available. Closed 
circuit Educational TV systems 
between schools may be required. 
Or connection between broadcast- 
ing stations in different cities. Or 
a hook-up between closed circuit 
systems and one or more broad- 
casting stations. 


Whatever distribution of TV is 
needed, in city, county, state, or 


BELL TELEPHONE SYSTEM 


fa 





HELPING TO TEACH... HELPING TO LEARN. Classroom scene in Cortland, N. Y. 
This is one of the schools now using Educational TV. More than one TV receiver 
can be used where teachers wish to accommodate larger classes at one sitting. 


across the country, the Bell Tele- 
phone Companies are equipped to 
provide it. They have the facilities 
and years of know-how. And the 
on-the-spot manpower to insure 
efficient, dependable service. 


For five years now, the local 
Bell Telephone Company has pro- 
vided the closed circuit ETV net- 
work which successfully serves 
thirty-six schools in Washington 
County, Maryland. 


In South Carolina 400 miles of 
telephone company facilities now 
connect almost thirty schools in 
eleven cities. In New York State, 


they serve a high school and seven 
other schools in the Cortland area. 


In San Jose, California, they 
link four schools with the campus 
of San Jose State College. And 
in Anaheim, California, eighteen 
schools are served by TV. 


The Bell Telephone Companies 
believe that their TV transmission 
facilities and their many years of 
experience can assist educators 
who are exploring the potential 
value of Educational Television. 


They welcome opportunities to 
work with those who wish to utilize 
the potential of Educational TV. 
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THE TOP OF THE FINANCIAL NEWS 





MONEY & CREDIT 


Controversial Report 


The long-awaited report of the pri- 
vately financed Commission on Money 
and Credit, made public last month, 
may or may not ultimately have a 
great impact on the nation’s mone- 
tary and financial system. But that it 
will stir up plenty of controversy in the 
meantime there is no doubt. 


A blue-ribbon group’of 25 bank- 
ers,* businessmen, labor economists 
and government officials worked for 
three years on the project. In the end, 
they came up with more than 80 
recommendations ‘designed to im- 
prove the functioning and coordination 
of government and private financial 
institutions.” 


Give & Take. Necessarily the prod- 
uct of many compromises,** the 
recommendations would tend to fur- 
ther increase the Federal govern- 
ment’s influence over the economy on 
the one hand, but also free private 
financial institutions from many pres- 
ent restrictions on the other. Thus 
there is much in the 300-page docu- 
ment for both conservatives and 


*Marriner S. Eccles, chairman of First Security 
Corp.; Gaylord A. Freeman Jr., president of The 
First National Bank of Chicago; J. Irwin Miller, 
chairman of Irwin Union Bank & Trust Co. of Co- 
lumbus, Ind.; David Rockefeller, president of The 
Chase Manhattan Bank; Earl B. Schwulst, president 
and chairman of The Bowery Savings Bank; Jesse 
W. Tapp, chairman of Bank of America; J. Came- 
ron Thomson, retired chairman of Northwest Ban- 
corp. 


Individual dissents are recorded in footnotes 
throughout the report. 





liberals to applaud—and to criticize. 


Most controversial of the proposals 
relating to credit policy. perhaps, is a 
recommendation that the terms of the 
Federal Reserve Chairman and Vice 
Chairman be made to coincide with 
that of the President. This would in 
effect place the presently independent 
FRB under greater political domina- 
tion. The commission also would cut 
the size of the FRB to five members 
from seven. 


On other matters related to banking 
and investments, the commission rec- 
ommends: ‘’ 


@ That instead of relying on a “‘bills 
only” policy, the Federal Reserve 
should be willing, when conditions 
warrant, to deal in securities of varied 
maturities, but ‘‘this does not mean a 
return to a pegged structure of prices 
and yields.” 


@ That the demand deposit reserve 
requirements for all member banks be 
made identical, and that existing 
statutory reserve requirements against 
savings and time deposits be repealed. 


@ That all insured commercial banks 
be required to become members of the 
Federal Reserve System. 


@ Elimination of the 414 per cent in- 
terest rate ceiling on new Treasury 
bond issues, and the same tax treat- 
ment for reofferings as for outstanding 
securities. 

@ That the Treasury continue to ex- 
periment with the use of 1) the ad- 
vanced refunding technique, 2) the 
auction technique. 
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DAVID ROCKEFELLER 
They recommended broad changes in the nation’s financial machinery. 


JESSE TAPP 


@ That the regulatory authorities be 
authorized to permit greater flexibility 
to savings banks and savings and loan 
associations to acquire a wider range 
of suitable long-term debt instru- 
ments, and that commercial banks be 
allowed the same flexibility in invest- 
ing their time and savings deposits. 

@ That investment in equities con- 
tinue to be restricted, with the stipu- 
lation that commercial banks, in the 
investment of their savings and time 
deposits, savings banks and savings 
and loan associations should all enjoy 
the least burdensome restriction avail- 
able to any one of them. (In most 
states where they operate, savings 
banks are authorized to invest a 
limited amount in common stocks.) 


@ That Federal charters be made 
available for mutual savings banks. 


@ That the National Banking Act be 
revised so as to enable national banks 
to establish branches within “trading 
areas” irrespective of state laws, and 
that state laws be revised to provide 
corresponding privileges to state-char- 
tered banks. (As defined by the com- 
mission, a “trading area’? may be 
state-wide, less than state-wide, or 
more than state-wide.) 


@ That the present statutes author- 
izing regulation of interest rates on 
savings and time deposits for com- 
mercial banks be revised 1) to convert 
the present power into a stand-by 
authority rather than continuous regu- 
lation, 2) to include under the appro- 
priate regulatory authorities savings 
and time deposits and similar liabili- 


CAMERON THOMSON 








ties of savings banks and savings and 
loan associations, and 3) to permit 
differentiation among types of de- 
posits. 

@ That commercial banks, mutual 
savings banks and savings and loan 
associations be subjected to the Fede- 
ral corporate income tax ‘“‘in such 
fashion as to contribute to capital and 
reserve adequacy and to ensure com- 
petitive equality (to the extent that 
the Federal tax is a competitive fac- 
tor). 

@ That at the Federal level there be 
only one examining authority for 
commercial banks, and that the 
examining functions of the Comp- 
troller of the Currency and of the 
FDIC be transferred to the Federal 
Reserve System. 


@ That an appropriate regulatory 
body be given added responsibilities 
over the investment standards of pri- 
vate corporate pension funds (the 
biggest and fastest growing of which 
are handled largely by banks as 
trustees). 


@ That statutory or rigidly admin- 
istered interest rate ceilings not be 
employed in Federal credit programs 
that rely on the private financial 
system for loan funds. 


BANK STOCKS 


Earnings Upturn? 

Six-month net operating earnings 
of the nation’s 25 biggest banks were 
down 5.5 per cent from the first half 
of 1960, M. A. Schapiro & Co., Inc., 
estimates. But, says the bank stock 
firm, “it is apparent that the earnings 
pattern is now bottoming out (and) 
in some cases the trend is already re- 
versed.”’ Reasons: interest rates have 
stabilized, and total bank earning 
assets have expanded. 

Looking ahead, the firm sees a 
“significant improvement in earning 
power as the economy strengthens.”’ 

Reflecting the sharp advance scored 
by bank stocks during the first half, 
the average price-earnings ratio on 25 
leading issues increased from 13.2 to 
16.3, and the average yield declined 
from 3.7 per cent to 3.0 per cent. 


INSTITUTIONS 


Into the Suburbs 


The Chase Manhattan Bank (as- 
sets: $9.3 billion) will acquire Hemp- 
stead Bank ($74 million) of suburban 
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Nassau County, subject to approval 
by stockholders, the New York State 
Superintendent of Banks and the 
Federal Reserve Board. Under terms 
of the merger, each share of Hemp- 
stead Bank stock will be exchanged 
for 13/18 of a share of Chase Man- 
hattan. The merger will add 15 offices 
to Chase Manhattan’s present 105 
domestic offices. 


Bruce Wood Hall, chairman of 
Hempstead Bank, will become a di- 
rector of Chase Manhattan and have 
general administrative responsibility 
for the bank’s branches in Nassau 
County. Joseph C. Mueller, president 
of Hempstead Bank, is to become a 
senior vice president of Chase Man- 
hattan in direct charge of Nassau 
County operations. 


Chase Manhattan is the fourth New 
York City institution to announce 
plans to acquire a major suburban 
bank under provisions of the state’s 
new banking law. Other pending mer- 
gers would join First National City 
Bank and National Bank of West- 
chester, and Chemical Bank New York 
Trust Co. and Long Island Trust Co. 
A proposed affiliation of Bankers 
Trust Co. and The County Trust Co. 
of Westchester through a_ holding 
company has apparently been blocked 
by the State Banking Board. 


x *« * 


These institutions also were mak- 
ing this financial news last month: 


Irving Trust Co. announced plans 
to expand its One Wall Street head- 
quarters building to occupy the entire 
Broadway block from Wall Street to 
Exchange Place. The first step in the 
expansion program was the purchase 
of the adjoining Hanover Bank 
property from Webb & Knapp, 
Inc. Meanwhile, Hanover was com- 
pleting the move of its out-of-town 
division and several other depart- 
ments into a spanking-new 30-story 
building at 350 Park Avenue. Next 
year, the bank will move its principal 
office from 70 Broadway to 40 Wall 
Street. 


The First National Bank of Chi- 
cago joined the fast-growing list of 
major banks that have launched 
small business investment companies. 
The new First Capital Corp. of Chi- 
cago, a wholly-owned subsidiary of 
the bank, will start with $3 million 
initial capital, largest investment in 
an SBIC yet made by a bank. 


Gibralter Financial Corp. of Cali- 





fornia, $146-million savings and loan 
holding company, acquired control of 
the Beverly Hills National Bank & 
Trust Co. ($15.5 million in assets). 
The purchase marks GFC’s entry into 
the commercial banking field. 


General Acceptance Corp. (No. 13 
on the roster of 100 largest indepen- 
dent finance companies in the June 15 
issue of BANKERS MONTHLY MaGa- 
ZINE) signed agreements to acquire 
Securities Credit Corp. of Denver 
(No. 83) and Maryland Credit Fi- 
nance Corp. (No. 75). The two deals 
will boost General Acceptance’s re- 
ceivables to about $223 million, and 
increase its network of offices to 301. 


Associates Investment Co. (No. 3 
on the roster) signed an agreement to 
acquire Federal Finance, Inc., of In- 
dianapolis. 


FARM CREDIT 
Biggest Lenders 


Privately owned banks are the lead- 
ing institutional lenders to agriculture 
in the U.S., supplying 26 per cent of 
the estimated $25.7 billion of loans in 
use by farmers and ranchers on 
January 1, according to the Agricul- 
tural Committee of the American 
Bankers Association. In addition to 
banks, the various groups sharing the 
farm debt are: agencies supervised by 
the Farm Credit Administration (hold- 
ing 18 per cent of the total); life in- 
surance companies (holding 12 per 
cent); government agencies (9 per 
cent); and individuals and nonreport- 
ing groups estimated to hold 35 per 
cent of the total. 

ABA also reports that of the $6.7 
billion in bank loans to farmers, 75 | 
per cent was non-real estate produc- | 
tion credit, 25 per cent farm mort- 
gages. Total loans increased by 4 
per cent over a year earlier. 


EXECUTIVES 


Changes of the Month 

@ George W. Mitchell, 57-year-old 
vice president-research of the Federal 
Reserve Bank of Chicago, was ap- 
pointed to the Board of Governors of 
the Federal Reserve System by Presi- 
dent Kennedy. A Democrat and one- 
time Illinois director of finance under 
Adlai Stevenson, economist Mitchell 
is regarded as a moderate who will 
take an orthodox approach to mone- 
tary policy. He succeeds M. S. 
Szymezak, 66, who served on the § 
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IRVING TRUST COMPANY 


NEW YORK 


STATEMENT OF CONDITION, JUNE 30, 1961 


ASSETS 

Cash and Due from Banks . . . . . $ 492,650,531 
Securities: 

U. S. Government Securities . 


Securities Issued or Underwritten 
by U. S. Government Agencies . 


Stock in Federal Reserve Bank . 
Other Securities . 


403,523,999 


45,249,440 
3,583,500 
13,435,924 


465,792,863 
Loans: 


Loans Guaranteed or Insured 
by U. S. Government 
or its Agencies. ..... 
Loans Secured by 
U. S. Government Securities . 


Other Loans. 


19,080,111 


28,920,555 
932,714,171 
980,714,837 


16,185,916 
24,452,836 


U. S. Government Insured 
F.H.A. Mortgages 


Banking Houses and Equipment . 


Customers’ Liability for 
Acceptances Outstanding 


Accrued Interest and 
Other Assets . 


Total Assets . 


63,852,563 


9,124,168 
- $2,052,773,714 


LIABILITIES 
TRODOBIER 5 5 S66 ee 
Taxes and Other Expenses . 
Dividend Payable July 1, 1961. 


Acceptances: Less Amount in 
PN aoe Ses derek ta 66,023,362 


Other Liabilities . i 8,314,024 
Total Liabilities . .. 1,899,393,892 


- $1,807,170,449 
15,721,193 
2,164,864 


CAPITAL ACCOUNTS 
Capital Stock (5,412,161 shares—$10 par) 54,121,610 
eens. 5. sts 65,328,387 
Undivided Profits ‘ ‘ 33,929,825 
Total Capital Accounts. P 153,379,822 


Total Liabilities and 
Capital Accounts. 


oa « « . $2052 7735704 


U. S. Government Securities pledged to secure deposits and for 
other purposes amounted to $117,671,349 


DIRECTORS 


GEORGE A. MURPHY 
Chairman of the Board 


WILLIAM E. PETERSEN 
President 


THOMAS C. FOGARTY 
President 
Continental Can Company, Inc. 
I. J. HARVEY, JR. 
Chairman, The Flintkote Company 
ROBERT C. KIRKWOOD 
President, F. W. Woolworth Co. 
DAVID L. LUKE 
President, West Virginia 
Pulp and Paper Company 
J. R. MacDONALD 
Chairman and President 
General Cable Corporation 
W. G. MALCOLM 
Chairman and Chief Executive Officer 
American Cyanamid Company 
JOHN W. McGOVERN 
President 
National Association of Manufacturers 
MINOT K. MILLIKEN 
Vice President and Treasurer 
Deering Milliken, Inc. 
DON G. MITCHELL 
Vice Chairman of the Board, General 
Telephone & Electronics Corporation 
ROY W. MOORE 
Chairman, Canada Dry Corporation 
PETER S. PAINE 
Senior Vice President 
Great Northern Paper Company 
LeROY A. PETERSEN 
Chairman of the Board 
Otis Elevator Company 
DONALD C. POWER 
Chairman of the Board 
General Telephone & Electronics 
Corporation 
RAYMOND H. REISS 
President 
Ronthor Reiss Corporation 
E. E. STEWART 
Chairman of the Board 
and Chief Executive Officer 
National Dairy Products Corporation 
RICHARD H. WEST 


Chairman of the Executive Committee 


FRANCIS L. WHITMARSH 
New York, N. Y. 


MEMBER FEDERAL DEPOSIT INSURANCE CORPORATION 
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JOHN REMINGTON 
Lincoln Rochester 


board for an unprecedented 28 years. 
Mr. Szymezak has joined C. J. De- 
vine & Co., the big government and 
municipal bond dealer, as a consul- 
tant. 


@® John W. Remington, 63, stepped 
up from president to chairman of 
Lincoln Rochester Trust Co. (re- 
sources: $417 million; trust assets: 
$499 million). He is succeeded as 
president and chief executive officer 
by Wilmont R. Craig, 51. Mr. 
Remington, immediate past president 
of the American Bankers Association, 
had been president of the bank for 
seven years. Mr. Craig has been 
executive vice president since 1958, 
prior to which he was a trust officer. 
Last month both men were elected 
directors of the proposed statewide 
bank holding company, Morgan New 
York State Corp. (BANKERS MONTH- 
LY MAGAZINE, Feb. 15). 


@ G. Russell Clark, 57, resigned as 
New York State Superintendent of 
Banks to become chairman and chief 
executive officer of Commercial Bank 
of North America (resources: $194 
million). As superintendent, Mr. 


RUSSELL CLARK 
Commercial Bank 


HALSEY COOK 
Citibank 


Clark played a major role in the en- 
actment of the state’s new banking 
law, which paves the way for further 
bank expansion in New York. Prior 
to taking the supervisory post, he 
was executive manager of the Ameri- 
can Bankers Association, and before 
that executive vice president of the 
New York Clearing House Associa- 
tion. He is succeeded as NYS Super- 
intendent of Banks by attorney Oren 
Root. 


@ A. Halsey Cook was named an execu- 
tive vice president of First National 
City Bank. Long a member of the 
bank’s Wall Street division, Mr. Cook 
now heads the operating division. 


@ Samuel H. Woolley, chief invest- 
ment officer of The Bank of New 
York, was named an executive vice 
president. Security analyst Woolley 
will continue to head the bank’s in- 
vestment division. 

@ John B. Welborn was elected execu- 
tive vice president of The First Na- 
tional Bank of Denver, and Carrol L. 
Stubbs was named a senior vice presi- 
dent. Mr. Stubbs succeeds Mr. Wel- 
born as head of First National’s cor- 


SAMUEL WOOLLEY 
Bank of New York 


M. S. SZYMCZAK 
C. J. Devine 


respondent banking department. 
@ Harold V. Gleason and John B. 


Paddi were elected senior vice presi- | 


dents of The Franklin National Bank 
of Long Island. The 41-year-old 
Gleason heads the bank’s business de- 
velopment department, and Mr. Pad- 
di, who formerly was associated with 
Manufacturers Trust Co., will direct 
consumer banking services. 


@ Frederick N. Goodrich and Russell 
H. Johnson were named executive vice 


presidents of United States Trust Co. | 


of New York, and Jean Mauze moved 
up to senior vice president. The 
latter will assume direct supervision 


of the investment division, succeeding | 


Mr. Goodrich, who takes on broader 
responsibility for the trust company’s 
investment programs and _ policies. 
Mr. Johnson is head of the bank ad- 
ministration division, which includes 
all operating functions. 

@ Ray L. Winstead will join Texas 
National Bank of Houston next 
month as a senior vice president. Mr. 


Winstead has been associated with 7 


The First-Wichita National Bank of 
Wichita Falls. 





CARROL STUBBS 
First National Bank of Denver 


JOHN WELBORN 


FREDERICK GOODRICH 


RUSSELL JOHNSON 


JEAN MAUZE 


United States Trust Co. of New York 
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DIRECTORS 


WENDELL W. ANDERSON JR. 
President, Bundy Tubing Company 


H. GLENN BIXBY 
President, Ex-Cell-O Corporation 


WM. REEVE CLARK 
Chairman of the Board, 
Temprite Products Corporation 


SHERMAN J. FITZSIMONS Jr. 
President, 
FitzSimons Manufacturing Company 


E. M. FoRD 
Chairman of the Board, 
Wyandotte Chemicals Corporation 


WILLIAM CLAY FORD 


Report of Condition of 


MANUFACTURERS 
NATIONAL BANK 


DETROIT, MICHIGAN 


At the Close of Business on June 30, 1961 


RESOURCES 
Cash and Due from Banks ........... $161,758,517.06 


B. Vice President and Director, United States Government Securities ... _214,850,820.12 $376,609,337.18 
si- eed Biase Sangene Public Housing Authority Bonds and Notes 58,537,779.71 
1k ARTHUR J. FUSHMAN State and Municipal Securities ........ 61,300,095.30 
Presid 
Id et I og oie 1,414,687.50 
e- MERVYN G. GASKIN Loans and Discounts ................ 248,624,750.05 
d- Chairman of the Board, 
th Taylor & Gaskin, Inc. Real Estate Mortgages—F.H.A. ........ 58,996,813.63 
ct JOHN A. HANNAH WEN is 65s 11,147,988.39 
Pe, ges ee All Other ...... 38,601,300.89  357,370,852.96 
ell Ray W. HERRICK Bank Properties and Equipment ....... 9,837,364.73 
airman of the Board, 
ce inca = en Teaser Accrued Income and Other Resources ... 3,884,164.18 
O. Gumawne A. Hu MASc bins xacud cei $868,954,281.56 
ed Hill, Lewis, Andrews, Adams, 
he Goodrich & Power 
on GEORGE M. HOLLEY JR. LIABILITIES 
ng President, Holley Carburetor Company ‘ 
Demand Deposits: 
er 3 ‘ 
s go orcnte oe Individuals, Corporations and Banks .. $399,766,479.79 
“y Kelsey-Hayes Company United States Government ......... 39,350,717.71 
d- Harry J. LOYND Oiler Pili Tans. so sk eA kas 25,393,418.65 $464,510,616.15 
les li Ta, ee ee Gevinie Ieee 64.05 ocd bs Sandner 329,350,327.93 
WILLIAM A. MAYBERRY Wn DOPING 5.5 oa hale 793,860,944.08 
Chairman of the Board 
cas Accrued Expenses and Other Liabilities . . 15,252,393.37 
xt ROLAND A. MEWHORT 
[r Executive Vice President Capital Funds: 
‘th A. Guy RopP Common Stock ($10.00 Par Value) .. 14,001,350.00 
of Director PIB 6 (0565 wrais'aio ed ad-aera een aww 28,998,650.00 
RUSSELL S. STRICKLAND Undivided Prats: ..5 0530s is ew cence 16,840,944.11 59,840,944.11 
Vice President and Dir r, ee er eee 
Sileiah Sheen inaer ihiedeas Inc. MAME find is ore cle poste ure aitys $868,954,281.56 


C. WILLIAM SUCHER 
Chairman of the Board, 
Tulsa Oil Corporation 


HERBERT J. WOODALL 
President, Woodall Industries, Inc. 





MEMORANDA 


Securities pledged to secure public deposits, including 
deposits of $4,893,348.41 of the State of Michigan, and for 
other purposes required by law. .........0662ccccsseee 


Loans as shown above are after deductions of reserves of . . 


$ 75,927,615.47 
$ 5,064,286.04 








enti cali iat od 


ATA Late DETROIT - DEARBORN « HIGHLAND PARK «+ BLOOMFIELD - FARMINGTON TOWNSHIP 
rn GROSSE POINTE WOODS. MELVINDALE + NANKIN TOWNSHIP - NORTHVILLE 
PLEASANT RIDGE + REDFORD - ROMULUS « SHELBY TOWNSHIP + SOUTHFIELD - WARREN 
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A banker makes a decision 


a financial leader first, your banker is likewise a man of community affairs 


MPIRING a close one on Satur- 
day helps many a banker 
make wiser decisions on Monday. 
That’s because taking part in 
things close to the community’s 
heart is a sure way for a banker 
to better know the people and 
their financial needs. 

In that way, a banker can have 
both the understanding and the 
insight to evaluate an individual’s 
financial problem, counsel local 


10 


businessmen, work wisely and 
profitably. 

In a nutshell, a banker has to 
be a civic doer as well as a finan- 
cial counsellor. By taking on com- 
munity responsibility and learn- 
ing what makes his neighbors 
tick, a banker makes his bank 
more useful every day. 

When all’s said and done, it’s 
usefulness that makes commer- 
cial banking so important to the 


nation’s economy and the Ameri- 


can way of life. 


THE 
CHASE 

MANHATTAN 
BANK 


1 Chase Manhattan Plaza 
New York 15, N. ¥. 


Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 
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Washington Report 


Correspondent: Helmuth Bay 
NATIONAL PRESS BLDG., RM. 1104 


The Kennedy legislative program appears to be running into serious trouble as 
Congress suddenly shows signs of resisting big spending schemes. 

Aid to education is snarled in the House after clearing the Senate in May. 
Medical care for the aged is making little progress. The Administration farm bill 
is all but buried. Foreign aid requests probably will be trimmed, and the President 
won’t get the five-year plan he wants. 

To be sure, the startling housing measure and the bill to boost the debt 
limit passed, but not before both were soundly criticized. 


Kennedy tax proposals are just as unpopular. The tax credit designed to 
spur plant and equipment spending gets no support from business and seems dead in 
its present form. Tax withholding on dividends and interest draws heavy fire from 
the financial community and probably can be beaten. Repeal of the 4 per cent tax 
credit on dividends is doubtful. 


Republicans claim that conservative sentiment is on the upswing throughout 
the country; indeed, they look for substantial gains in the 1962 elections. 
Democrats deny this, but some admit privately that the New Frontier is not exactly 
catching on fire with the public. 

Some observers note that the current business upturn seems to prove Ike a _ 
better economist than Kennedy and his professors. Others say the Cuban fiasco and 
the tractor deal marked the turning point in the mood of Congress. 


Several of the recommendations made last month by the private Commission on 
Money and Credit (page 5) appear likely to be introduced as legislation. At best, 
however, it will take many months to get any of the commission’s more controversial 
proposals through Congress. 

Meanwhile, there is little action on the various banking bills already in the 
hopper, and few stand much chance of enactment this year. However, one measure 
opposed by many bankers, the Douglas "Truth in Lending" bill, is to be the subject 
of hearings this month. 


The proposed SEC probe of the securities markets is expected to get a green 
light from Congress. Unlike the Senate Banking Committee’s study of the stock 
market in 1955-56, the new investigation will deal with securities laws and trading 
practices rather than with such broader questions as the level of stock prices, 
the impact of institutional investment, etc. 


FDIC says it sees no evidence that there has been a marked decrease in bank 
competition as a result of the decline in number of banks. Moreover, according to 
the agency’s annual report, "the banking 'giants' competing on a nationwide basis 
appear to be sufficiently numerous to maintain active competition among themselves." 
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As Continental’s 


correspondent oc 


you can add Chicago’s most experienced night staff 
...without adding to your payroll 


Use Continental’s Night Staff as your own. 1,000 a minute! Many checks air-mailed to us 
Our experience and capacity can make a great __ in the afternoon are available funds by the next 
difference to you and your customers. Conti- morning. Such speed is an invaluable advan- 
nental pioneered night staff operation in this — tage. We'll be happy to send you the details, or 
city. Our staff now processes some 480,000 have one of our people visit with you. We're 
cash items in a single night—an average of — always at your service. STate 2-9000, Chicago. 


CONTINENTAL ware, BANK] 


Lock Box H, Chicago 90 Member F.O.LC. | 
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BUSINESS LOAN SURVEY 





finally pick up again. 


the construction industry. 


HE YEAR-LONG SAG in _ business 
borrowing from banks may be 
just about over. Seven out of 

10 bankers participating in a new 
BANKERS MONTHLY MAGAZINE sur- 
vey expect business to seek more bank 
credit in the second half of 1961 than 
it did in the second half of 1960. 


In this survey, BANKERS MONTHLY 
MAGAZINE sent out questionnaires to 
158 key bankers in the larger cities, 
and received replies from 119, or 75 
per cent. The 119 banks represented 
in the replies have combined assets of 
$103 billion, and account for a large 
share of the dollar amount of all 
bank loans to U. S. business and in- 
dustry. 


If the anticipated pickup in cor- 
porate demand for credit materializes, 
it will be more than welcome to the 
nation’s bigger banks. A year ago, 
these banks were heavily loaned up. 
But then loan demand slackened; 
during the second half of 1960 com- 
mercial and industrial loans at banks 
in leading cities rose less than $500 
million, far short of the usual seasonal 
expansion. With their reserve posi- 
tions easing at the same time, major 
banks stepped up their efforts to 
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As the business recovery accelerates in 
the months just ahead, corporate demand 
for loans at the nation’s larger banks will 


Much of the increase in loan demand 
will come from the metals 
wholesale and retail trade concerns and 
Finance com- 






Outlook for the Second Half 


industries, 


ZINE. 


By ALVIN M. YOUNGQUIST, JR. 
Managing Editor 


attract loan business—-without too 
much success. 

Pay-Down. Sluggish loan demand 
persisted throughout the first half of 
1961, even though industrial activity 
turned up sligitly in March and 
sharply thereafter. Business outstand- 
ings at leading banks dropped nearly 






panies also may use more bank credit 
than in recent months. 
Despite this prospect, the prime rate 
probably will remain at 4 per cent. 
These are the composite expectations of 
119 of the nation’s top bankers as re- 
ported to BANKERS MONTHLY MAGA- 
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$500 million. 

In large measure, of course, the 
weakness of bank loan demand re- 
flected the steep inventory cutbacks 
and reduced plant and equipment 
spending of the recent recession. But 
it also can be attributed in part to 
the unfavorable differential that pre- 
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AMERICAN: INDUSTRY 


Recovery should bring an upturn in loan demand. 








THE OUTLOOK FOR BUSINESS LOAN DEMAND 
AS TOP BANKERS SEE IT 


Second Half of 1961 Compared With Second Half of 1960 


By Industry Group 


Food, Liquor and Tobacco 
Textiles, Apparel and Leather 
Metals and Metal Products 


Petroleum, Coal, Chemicals and Rubber 


Trade—Wholesale and Retail 
Commodity Dealers 


Public Utilities and Transportation 


Construction 
Finance Companies 


By Maturity 


Short-Term 
Term (longer than a year) 


Number of Bankers Who... 


Expect 
Bigger 
Demand 


42 
33 
73 
4] 
74 
35 
33 
72 
37 


ALL COMMERCIAL AND INDUSTRIAL 


vailed between bank rates and open- 
market borrowing costs. 


Many borrowers, and especially 
finance companies, issued commercial 
paper instead of using their bank 
lines. Other corporations entered the 
long-term capital market, and used 
the proceeds of bond and stock issues 
to repay bank debt. While bank 
business loans were still falling in the 
quarter just ended, corporate secur- 
ities offerings probably set a new 
record. 


Back to the Banks? However, most 
leading bankers believe that business 
reeovery will soon spur corporate de- 
mand for bank credit, too. They point 
out that manufacturers’ inventories 
rose in April (about $100 million) for 
the first time since mid-1960. And 
the latest government estimate puts 
third-quarter business capital outlays 


at an annual rate of $34.6 billion, up 
from a rate of $33.85 billion in the 
first half. 


To be sure, these figures are less 
than sensational in themselves; but 
indications are that the pace of re- 
covery will accelerate later in the 
year. 

Most survey participants look for 
a bigger loan demand from companies 
in the metals industries, in particular. 
Always among the most cyclical—and 
important—-of borrowers, such com- 
panies slashed their outstandings at 
banks by a whopping $860 million 
over the past 12 months. However, 
the inventory adjustment in steel and 
other metals is finally over, and 
bankers think a rebuilding of stocks 
is now in prospect. 

Other Industries. The majority of 
bankers polled also expect increased 


Expect 
About the Same 
Demand 


Expect 
Smaller 
Demand 


Expressed 
No 
Opinion 


65 
57 
26 
54 
34 
60 
65 
30 
40 


11 
25 
17 
22 
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loan demands from wholesale and re- 
tail trade concerns and from the con- 
struction industry. Half the partici- 
pants look for more demand from fi- 
nance companies. 


Consensus is that credit demands 
of other major industry groups (table) 
will be ‘‘about the same” as a year 
earlier, although some banks antici- 
pate stepped up loan requests from 
all categories of business. 


There appears to be a substantial 
difference of opinion among partici- 
pating bankers as to whether the ex- 
pected increase in business loans will 
occur in the short-term area, in the 
over-one-year range, or both. Past 
surveys have indicated a_ steady 
growth in importance of term lending 
relative to total lending, but no clear 
trend is discernible this time. 

Hike Unlikely. Despite prospects 
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HEAD OFFICE: 67 Milk St., Boston, Mass. IN NEW YORK: Represented by 
The First Bank of Boston (International), 2 Wall St. OVERSEAS BRANCHES: 
ARGENTINA: Buenos Aires, Avellaneda, Rosario. Brazit — Rio de Janeiro, 
Sao Paulo, Santos, Campinas. REPRESENTATIVE OFFICES: E'ncLanp — 
27-32 Old Jewry, London, E.C. 2. France — 21 Place Vendome, Paris, ter. 
CABLE: “Massnat” International Telex Number: BS: (Boston). 
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* WINDOW 
ON THE 
COMMON MARKET 


From his vantage point overlooking historic 
Place Vendome, our Paris representative, 
Tilghman Koons, looks out upon the very 
heart of European revitalization. His are 
the eyes and ears of the increasing numbers 
of our customers whose attention is focused 
on the Common Market. 


From here, and on frequent field trips about 
the continent, Mr. Koons is alert to spot 
European developments of importance to 
American businessmen. He is also available 
to investigate special situations for our cus- 
tomers and to advise them on the myriad 
considerations involved in trading or manu- 
facturing abroad. 


Perhaps you could use this sort of informed, 
first-person help in your own international 
operations. Then, a visit or telephone call to 
our nearest office is in order. Meanwhile, 
write for our brief, informative booklet, 
When You Do Business Abroad. 


FIRS? 


NATIONAL BANK 
Wi 


BOSTON 


*1704* 


Member of the Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 











for improved loan demand and for second half. Sensitive to the spread for compensating balances), 101 bank- 
some rise in open-market rates, only that still exists between bank rates ers say the prime charge probably 
13 survey participants foresee a and open-market interest costs (es- will be left unchanged at 41% per cent 
boost in the prime rate during the pecially when the former are adjusted throughout the rest of 1961. 





PARTICIPANTS 


ALABAMA 


JOHN A. HAND, Pres., First National Bank of Birmingham _ 
FRANK A. PLUMMER, Chm. «& Pres., Birmingham Trust National 


Bank 
ARIZONA 


CARL A. BIMSON, Pres., Valley National Bank, Phoenix ' 
SHERMAN HAZELTINE, Chm., First National Bank of Arizona, 


Phoenix 
CALIFORNIA 


$. CLARK BEISE, Pres., Bank of America, NT & SA, San Francisco 

ANDERSON BORTHWICK, Pres., First National Trust & Savings 
Bank of San Diego 

ROY A. BRITT, Pres., Citizens National Bank, Los Angeles 

PAUL E. HOOVER, Pres., Crocker-Anglo National Bank, San 
Francisco 

G. J. HOSKIN, VP, United California Bank, Los Angeles 

C. ARNHOLT SMITH, Chm. & Pres., United States National Bank of 
San Diego 

HARRY J. VOLK, Pres., Union Bank, Los Angeles 


COLORADO 
MAX G. BROOKS, Pres., Central Bank & Trust Co., Denver 
CONNECTICUT 
DAVID C. HEWITT, Sr. VP, Hartford National Bank & Trust Co. 
DELAWARE 


R. L. coocH, VP, Bank of Delaware, Wilmington 
LEWIS S. MUNSON JR., VP-Sr. Loan Off., Wilmington Trust Co. 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 
ROBERT C. BAKER, Pres., American Security & Trust Co., Wash- 


ington 
FLORIDA 


RALPH W. CRUM, Pres., First National Bank of Miami : 
D. T. EHRMANN, Pres., Florida National Bank of Jacksonville 


GEORGIA 
MILLS B. LANE JP., Pres., Citizens & Southern National Bank, 
Atlanta 
EDWARD D. SMITH, Pres., First National Bank of Atlanta 
CHARLES E. THWAITE JR., Chm., Trust Company of Georgia, 


Atlanta 
IDAHO 
RALPH J. COMSTOCK, Pres., First Security Bank of Idaho NA, 
Boise 
JOHN A. SCHOONOVER, Chm., Idaho First National Bank, Boise 


ILLINOIS 

TILDEN CUMMINGS, Pres., Continental Illinois National Bank & 
Trust Co. of Chicago 

ARTHUR T. LEONARD, Pres., City National Bank & Trust Co. of 
Chicago 

HOMER J. LIVINGSTON, Chm., First National Bank of Chicago 

E. W. STEVENS, VP & Comp., American National Bank & Trust 
Co. of Chicago 

KENNETH V. ZWIENER, Pres., Harris Trust & Savings Bank, 


Chicago 
INDIANA 
WILSON MOTHERSHEAD, Pres., Indiana National Bank of Indian- 


apolis 
IOWA 
CALVIN W. AURAND, Pres., Iowa-Des Moines National Bank 


KENTUCKY 
MERLE E. ROBERTSON, Chm. «& Pres., Liberty National Bank & 
Trust Co. of Louisville ears 
P. BOOKER ROBINSON, Pres., Citizens Fidelity Bank & Trust Co., 
Louisville 


LOUISIANA 


WALLACE. DAVIS, Pres., Hibernia National Bank in New Orleans 
WALTER B. JACOBS, Chm., First National Bank of Shreveport 
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IN SURVEY 


MARYLAND 


CHARLES W. HOFF, Chm., Union Trust Co. of Maryland, Baltimore 
ADRIAN L. MCCARDELL, Pres., First National Bank of Baltimore 


MASSACHUSETTS 


LLOYD D. BRACE, Chm., First National Bank of Boston 

RICHARD P. CHAPMAN, Pres., New England Merchants National 
Bank, Boston 

WILLIAM D. IRELAND, Chm. of the Exec. Comm., State Street 
Bank & Trust Co., Boston 

HORACE SCHERMERHORN, Chm., National Shawmut Bank of 


Boston 
MICHIGAN 


HENRY T. BODMAN, Pres., National Bank of Detroit 

JAMES R. BURROUGHS, Pres., Citizens Commercial & Savings 
Bank, Flint 

ARTHUR J. FUSHMAN, Pres., Manufacturers National Bank of 
Detroit 

JOHN C. HAY, Pres., Michigan Bank, Detroit 

HOWARD P. PARSHALL, Pres., Bank of the Commonwealth, 
Detroit 

RAYMOND T. PERRING, Pres., Detroit Bank & Trust 


MINNESOTA 


EDWARD C. BROWN, Exec. VP, First National Bank of St. Paul 
RUFUS W. HANSON, Exec. VP, First National Bank of Minneapolis 
JOHN A. MOORHEAD, Pres., Northwestern National Bank of 


Minneapolis 
MISSISSIPPI 
Ww. P. MCMULLAN, Chm. & Chief Exec. Off., Deposit Guaranty 
Bank & Trust Co., Jackson 


MISSOURI 
TAYLOR S. ABERNATHY, Chm., First National Bank of Kansas 
City 
KENTON R. CRAVENS, Pres., Mercantile Trust. Co., St. Louis 
JAMES P. HICKOK, Pres., First National Bank in St. Louis 
J. E. HOFFMANN, Exec. VP, City National Bank & Trust Co., 


Kansas City 
NEBRASKA 
W. B. MILLARD JR., Pres., Omaha National Bank 


NEVADA 
E. THAYER BIGELOW, Admin. VP, First National Bank of Nevada, 


Reno 
NEW JERSEY 
JOHN C. BARBOUR, Chm. , New Jersey Bank & Trust Co., Pas- 
saic 
ROBERT G. COWAN, Pres., National Newark & Essex Banking Co. 
C. MALCOLM DAVIS, Pres., Fidelity Union Trust Co., Newark 
ROBERT W. SIEBERT JR., VP, First National Bank of Passaic 


County, Paterson 
NEW YORK 
Cc. — BUNNELL, Sr. VP, First National City Bank of New 
ork 

WILLIAM L. BUTCHER, Chm., County Trust Co., White Plains 

G. KENNETH CROWTHER, VP, Morgan Guaranty Trust Co. of 
New York 

BERNARD E. FINUCANE, Chm., Security Trust Co. of Rochester 

HOLLIS E. HARRINGTON, Pres., State Bank of Albany 

ARTHUR M. R. HUGHES, Pres., Genesee Valley Union Trust Co., 
Rochester 

WILLIAM H. MOORE, Chm., Bankers Trust Co., New York 

GEORGE A. NEWBURY, Pres., Manufacturers & Traders Trust Co., 
Buffalo 

WILLIAM E. PETERSEN, Pres., Irving Trust Co., New York 

JOHN W. REMINGTON, Pres., Lincoln Rochester Trust Co. 

ARTHUR T. ROTH, Chm., Franklin National Bank of Long Island, 
Mineola 

FRANCIS A. SMITH, Pres., Marine Trust Co. of Western New York, 
Buffalo 

E. PERRY SPINK, Pres., Liberty Bank of Buffalo 

R. S. STILLMAN, Pres., Grace National Bank of New York 

WALTER E. VAN DER WAAG, Pres., Meadow Brook National Bank 
of Nassau County 

PAUL A. VOLCKER, Fin. Econ., Chase Manhattan Bank, New York 
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13B magnetic coding symbols. Ask your bank stationer for free samples 


—in seven colors and white—and for more information. Or write on your business 
letterhead to Hammermill Paper Co., 1505 East Lake Rd., Erie 6 
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NORTH_CAROLINA 
ADDISON H. REESE, Pres., North Carolina National Bank, Char- 
lotte 
JAMES H. STYERS, Sr. VP, Wachovia Bank & Trust Co., Winston- 
Salem 


OHIO 


FRANCIS H. BEAM, Chm., National City Bank of Cleveland 
HARRY F. BURMESTER, Pres., Union Commerce Bank, Cleveland 
FRED A. DOWD, Pres., First National Bank of Cincinnati 

CLAIR E. FULTZ, Pres., Huntington National Bank of Columbus 
LORING L. GELBACH, Chm., Central National Bank of Cleveland 
GEORGE GUND, Pres., Cleveland Trust Co. 

1. H. JONES, Chm., Winters National Bank & Trust Co., Dayton 
WILLIAM A. MITCHELL, Chm., Central Trust Co., Cincinnati 

H. E. PAIGE, Pres., First National Bank of Akron 

D. JAMES PRITCHARD, VP, Society National Bank of Cleveland 
J. T. ROHR, Chm., Toledo Trust Co. 


OKLAHOMA 


W. A. BROWNLEE, V. Chm., National Bank of Tulsa 

HARVEY P. EVEREST, Pres., Liberty National Bank & Trust Co. 
of Oklahoma City 

R. ELMO THOMPSON, Chm., 
Tulsa 


First National Bank & Trust Co. of 


OREGON 


E. C. SAMMONS, Chm., United States National Bank of Portland 
C. B. STEPHENSON, Chm., First National Bank of Oregon, Portland 


PENNSYLVANIA 


FRANK E. AGNEW JR., Pres., Pittsburgh National Bank 

WILLIAM F. KELLY, Pres., First Pennsylvania Banking & Trust 
Co., Philadelphia 

FREDERIC A. POTTS, Pres., Philadelphia National Bank 


RHODE ISLAND 


HARRY B. FREEMAN, Pres., Rhode Island Hospital Trust Co., 
Providence 


JOHN SIMMEN, Pres., Industrial National Bank of Providence 





SOUTH CAROLINA 


W. W. MCEACHERN, Pres., South Carolina National Bank, Charles- 
ton 


TENNESSEE 
A. B. BENEDICT JR., First American National Bank, Nash- 
ville 
JOHN E. BROWN, Pres., Union Planters National Bank of Memphis 
SAM M. FLEMING, Pres., Third National Bank in Nashville 
WILLIAM W. MITCHELL, [xec. VP, First National Bank of Mem- 
phis 


Pres., 


TEXAS 


JAMES W. ASTON, Pres., Republic National Bank of Dallas 

LEWIS H. BOND, Pres., Fort Worth National Bank 

MILTON F. BROWN, C ‘hm. of the Exec. Comm., Mercantile 
tional Bank at Dallas 

R. P. DOHERTY, Chm. & Pres., 
Houston 

J. A. ELKINS JR., Pres., 


Na- 
National Bank of Commerce of 


First City National Bank of Houston 
T. C. FROST, Pres., Frost National Bank of San Antonio 
J. W. MCLEAN, Pres., Texas National Bank of Houston 
W. DEWEY PRESLEY, Sr. VP, First National Bank in Dallas 


UTAH 


GEORGE S. ECCLES, Pres., First Security Bank of Utah NA. 
REED E. HOLT, Pres., Walker Bank & Trust Co., Salt Lake City 


VIRGINIA 
THOMAS C. BOUSHALL, Chm., Bank of Virginia, Richmond 
EDWARD F. GEE, Exec. VP, State-Planters Bank of Commerce «& 
Trusts, Richmond 


WASHINGTON 
JOSHUA GREEN JR., Pres., Peoples National Bank of Washington, 
Seattle 
FRANK E. JEROME, V. Chm., Seattle-First National Bank 


WISCONSIN 


JOSEPH W. SIMPSON JR., Exec. VP, First Wisconsin National Bank 
of Milwaukee 





COMMERCIAL LOANS AT MEMBER BANKS IN LEADING CITIES 


By Business of Borrower 
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“NCR PAPER saves its entire yearly cost... 


every six months.”’ 


— FIRST NATIONAL BANK & TRUST CO., Hamilton, Ohio 


“A trial use of one NCR (No Carbon Required) Paper form resulted 
in a direct cost reduction. We now use it for ten different forms and 
receive additional savings. 

“NCR Paper saves us time and gives complete satisfaction by pro- 
ducing clean, clear copies each time we use it. 

“Previous experience showed we spent too much time inserting 
and removing carbons. Also, copies were often illegible — a com- 





k 20th oldest National Bank mon weakness. 
| in the United States. “NCR Paper enables us to process more forms in less time be- 


, cause originals and copies are picked up as a complete unit, ready 
a eel for processing. There are never any carbons to insert or remove. 
money by using these NCR Paper forms: “We estimate the time savings and other advantages we get with 


Daily Statements, Universal Journal sheets, ° s : ” 
i aie aula kenietin, Melneaidn Sei. NCR Paper enable us to save its entire yearly cost, every six months. 


cipal & Income Cash Ledgers, Notices of Correc- 
tion in Deposit, Cash-in & Cash-out Correction 
Notices, Note Notices, Demand Tickets, Demand 
Interest Due Notices. woe 


io ree = NOTICE OF CORRECTION IN YOUR DEPOSIT VICE PRESIDENT AND CASHIER 


z- 4 NOTE: Please Attach This Notice 

Principat NOTE NOTICE TIME ‘om orl Sruat ba To Your Validated Deposit 
—— Receipt lesued On This Date. 

Wwrenest PAYABLE AT. THE FIRST NATIONAL BANK & TRUST CO. ania ie 


HAMILTON. OHIO 
Tora § 


Out on THE BrLow Due Dare 


0 
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abies aut oats DEMAND INTEREST DUE NOTICE 
an PAYABLE AT. THE FIRST NATIONAL BANK & TRUST CO 1 to notify you that your Deposit Receipt has been changed from 

HAMILTON OMI0 
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NCR PAPER 


- ASK YOUR LOCAL PRINTER OR FORMS SUPPLIER ABOUT NCR PAPER ELIMINATES 
Another Money-Saving Product of 
| THE NATIONAL CASH REGISTER COMPANY, Dayton 9, ono CARBON PAPER 


1039 OFFICES IN 121 COUNTRIES e 77 YEARS OF HELPING BUSINESS SAVE MONEY 
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Special Report on 





THE NEW MARKETABLE C/Ds 


Big banks have been offer- 
ing negotiable, interest-bear- 
ing certificates of deposit to 
corporations since February. 
So far, the response of com- 
pany treasurers to the new 
c/ds has been favorable, and 
more than $1 billion worth 
have been issued. But Regula- 
tion Q is a limiting factor. 


* Following is a report on this 
new segment of the money 
market, its progress, problems 
and prospects. 


By JOHN COLLINS 


AST MARCH a Wall Street bank is- 
sued to a utility company a 
time deposit certificate in the 

amount of $3 million. The certificate 
was to mature in six months and, 
meanwhile, it was to bear interest at 
3 per cent. 


Suddenly, the utility company 
found it needed the money in its 
business. Its treasurer phoned the 
bank and asked the issuing officer 
what bids he could get for the cer- 
tificate in the open market. 


The bank officer checked around 
among the dealers and drew two at- 
tractive bids, one at 2.70 per cent and 
the other at 2.65. He reported back 
to the utility treasurer and within a 
few minutes the certificate was sold 
to the 2.65 bidder. 


Result: A sizable profit to the 
utility since it received not only the 
3 per cent interest from the date of is- 
suance to the date of sale but also a 
premium of 35 basis points. 


Such is the series of transactions 
through which an increasing number 
of commercial banks, not only in 
New York, but in Chicago, San Fran- 
cisco and other centers, are trying to 
meet the needs of non-financial cor- 
porations with excess funds. 

And the basic medium through 
which the attempt is being made is 
the new time deposit certificate, 
which is not only an interest-bearing 
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claim to a deposit, but is readily 
negotiable. 


Fast Start. Though these new ne- 
gotiable c/ds had their first faint 
beginning as recently as last Febru- 
ary, ten New York Clearing House 
banks already have them outstand- 
ing to a total of nearly $700 million. 
An additional $200 million or more is 
outstanding in Chicago, and the 
total nationwide is_ substantially 
above $1 billion. 


Even so, the task of launching 
these new money market instru- 
ments has not been easy. They have 
to compete with other well estab- 
lished short-term media, and com- 
pete with them in a setting that is 
writhing with variables. 


When, for example, the $3 million 
six-month c/d was issued to the 
utility, the 90-day Treasury bill rate 
happened to be about 2.50 and the 
six month bill rate about 2.70. At the 
date of sale, the 90-day bill rate was 
2.30 and the six-month rate 2.45. So 
the deal reflected not only the in- 
fluence of the maturity date but also 
general money market conditions at 
those particular times. 

Moreover, in their endeavor to 
perfect the new c/ds, the issuing 
banks are already being hindered by 
the Federal Reserve’s Regulation 
Q, which currently sets a maximum 
rate of 1 per cent on time deposits of 
less than 90 days maturity; of 214 
per cent on those running 90 days to 
six months, and 3 per cent on those 
extending six months or more. 


In only the longer maturities are 
the bankers finding it possible to do 
c/d business and soon, unless there is 
an abrupt and unexpected turnabout 
in the upward trend of leading busi- 
ness indicators, traffic in the longer 
maturities is likely to become im- 
possible, too. 


The Reason. Meanwhile, in their 
efforts to develop the new c/ds, the 
bankers are fundamentally moti- 
vated by an urge to re-establish the 
orthodox situation in which the 
banks functioned as the interme- 
diaries between corporation fiscal of- 


ficers and the money market. One 
New York banker explains it thus: 


“In recent years the corporations 
have, without planning it that way, 
established a banking system of their 
own. I need not labor, at this late 
day, the fact that they hold about 
$20 billion of Treasury bills, to say 
nothing of their heavy holdings in 
other money market media and their 
financing of security dealers. 


“The new c/ds are a recognition of 
all this and through them we are 
trying to get this money, now ‘off the 
reservation,’ back into the regular 
banking system.”’ 


Volatile Deposits. The basic 
nature of the problems stemming 
from the growth of this second, un- 
orthodox banking system has, of 
course, been well understood by the 
authorities of the Federal Reserve. 
Explained Howard D. Crosse, vice 
president of the Federal Reserve 
Bank of New York, last January: 


“The Treasury bill holdings of all 
corporations do not fluctuate widely 
although ownership of individual 
blocks may be frequently shifted. 
This shifting in fact is a major cause 
of the volatility of commercial de- 
mand deposits. 

“Tf the banks held the bills and 
had an equal amount of outstanding 
time deposits, the shifts would be 
between demand deposits and time 
deposits on the books of all banks. 
While the volatility of demand de- 
posits might not diminish, banks 
could more easily adjust to deposit 
swings through their increased hold- 
ings of liquid assets. 

**Moreover, shifts between demand 
and time deposits by corporations 
would be more likely to be accomp- 
lished on the books of the same in 
dividual bank than is the case when 
corporations use demand deposits to 
purchase bills in the market. 


‘‘Thus an increase in time deposits, 
even though the nominal maturities 
were quite short should, I believe, in- 
crease the stability of deposits in in- 
dividual banks as .well as in the 
banking system.” 
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In the past, major banks—with 
some notable exceptions—were un- 
willing to pay interest on time de- 
posits of domestic corporations be- 
cause they feared it would simply 
lead to a corresponding reduction in 
demand deposits. But this has now 
become a lesser consideration than 
the competition from Treasury bills 
and other open market paper. More- 
over, in cases where funds are 
switched out of demand accounts into 
the new ¢c/ds, the banks at least ben- 
efit from a gain in reserves. 


Cautious Approach. To insure 
sound development of the new c/ds, 
the bankers are proceeding very 
cautiously. They issue them only 
when certain requirements, designed 
to establish an equilibrium between 
the corporate applicant’s needs and 
the bank’s own position and pro- 
spects, are met. Among the require- 
ments are these: 


@ The applicant has to carry ade- 
quate demand balances. 


@ It has to inform the bank about the 
source of the funds to be employed. 


@ The maturity of the proposed cer- 
tificate has to synchronize with the 
bank’s outlook. That is, it must not 
contribute to a situation in which the 
bank might have a_ substantial 
amount in c/ds maturing, say, around 
tax payment time. 


Reflecting the cautious tactics of 
the issuing bankers is the fact that, 
after a rapid initial rise from Feb- 
ruary to April, the amount of c/ds 
outstanding in 10 New York Clearing 
House banks has settled down to a 
more stable pattern, as shown be- 
low: 


On $000,000 
IN 65-56 acai alene ocnlaiare wa 549.4 
PD isch edebndinenee 577.0 
NN acc, 0510 Gietecais yer 585.3 
hb 0s6 cbse neon eas 598.9 
6 a 5.055 :a)a ew a esealetecee 617.7 
MD: ai 4'5 Gate aiken tesco et 629.7 
NM cs 2 aa cain 6 lassie eiaidions 643.3 
oa hai BbiS Rais ta BOE 692.4 


The average weekly rate of growth 
from May 3 through June 7 was 2.6 
per cent. 


The markedly bigger rise during 
the week ended June 21 is attributed 
to a rate increase by some banks to 
the full 3 per cent permitted on 6- to 
8-month c/ds, and to the fact that 
some corporations found themselves 
with larger excess funds than they 
had anticipated. 
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M. A. SCHAPIRO & CO., INC. 


Underwriters, Brokers, Dealers 


BANK STOCKS 


TAKES PLEASURE IN ANNOUNCING THE 


REMOVAL OF ITS OFFICE TO 


ONE CHASE MANHATTAN PLAZA 
NEW YORK 5, N. Y. 


TELEPHONE HA 5-6600 


JUNE 12, 1961 


TELETYPE NY 1-2788 





“A staggering percentage of bank ad- 
vertising is actually money down the 
drain. It produces no appreciable results 
whatever.” 

This startling statement was recently 
made by an important business execu- 
tive. “The shame of it,"" he added, “‘is 
that this extravagance is entirely un- 
necessary. For even less money, this 
waste can be eliminated. How? By using 
the low-cost Toby Eaton Plan. This is the 


ANNOUNCING!...A PROVEN PLAN THAT BRINGS 
YOUR BANK CHECKABLE ADVERTISING RESULTS! 


checkable, demonstrated method. It re- 
verses the old order. It is used success- 
fully by modern institutions throughout 
the United States. It brings provable, 
deposit-building results!" 

Your bank, large or small, deserves 
this specifically-channeled Sales Promo- 
tion program. Yours exclusively in your 
City. Send for Free Portfolio of lauda- 
tory letters and newspaper editorials. 
Quit squandering dollars! 


TOBY EATON & ASSOCIATES, Public Relations Counsellors 
2376 Westwood Bivd., Los Angeles 64, Calif. 


M. & T. DISCOUNT CORPORATION 


Dealers in Prime Bankers Acceptances 


1 CHASE MANHATTAN PLAZA 


Whitehall 3-4635 





NEW YORK 5, N. Y. 
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weorovide businessmen with letters of introduction h 
to our branches and friends overseas. ; 
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FIRST NATIONAL CITY BANK, of course! d 


Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation, naturally 
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Among the ten New York Clearing 
House banks, the c/d maturities so 
far issued tend to cluster about a 
typical six months. The maturity 
range runs from 90 days to a year. 
Anything less than 90 days is, the 
bankers say, impossible just now. 


Flexible Rates. The rates paid are, 
of course, flexible. They vary with 
money market conditions—within the 
limits set by Regulation Q. More- 
over, they vary among the banks 
themselves. On this point one banker 
says: 

“Each of the Clearing House banks 
that issue c/ds sets its own rates. 
Sometimes, depending on _ general 
market conditions, these rates tend 
to converge, sometimes they diverge. 
There just isn’t any rate that you 
could call a flat rate.” 


To cite the rate structure of one 
bank as it stood one day toward the 
middle of June: 2% per cent for 90 
to 179 days; 234 for 180 out to 269; 
2% for 270 up to a year, and 3 per 
cent for a year and over. 


So far, yields have been somewhat 
higher than those on Treasury bills, 
and also compare favorably with re- 
turns obtainable on commercial paper 
and bankers acceptances. 

Most of the New York banks will 
not issue a certificate for less than 
$1 million though some go down to 
$500,000. 

All issuing banks report that the 
demand comes from the entire in- 
dustrial spectrum and from some 
states and municipalities. One bank 
reports that its oil, motor and utility 
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ROBERT B. RIVEL 


They head new c/d business at Hanover, Chase Manhattan, 
First National City. 


* JOSEPH H. FLEISS 


customers seem to have chronic cash 
balances available. 


A good secondary market for the 
new certificates has developed, with 
Discount Corporation of New York, 
C. F. Childs, Salomon Brothers, 
Aubrey Lanston, New York Han- 
seatic and C. J. Devine mentioned as 
playing an important part in it. 
Dealers’ commissions for trading the 
certificates are around 10 or 15 basic 
points. 


Low Ceiling. Some of the dealers 
describe the market as “slow just 
now.” Most of them say they believe 
the market is being hindered by 
Regulation Q and that, with heavy 
government borrowing and continued 
business recovery, higher rates on 
competitive media are likely to put 
c/ds out of the running. ‘“‘This thing 
has not had a chance to develop 
fully yet,’’ one dealer said. 


This view the issuing bankers 
share. They report that within the 
confines of Regulation Q they have 
already experienced a feeling of 
claustrophobia and that they are 
concerned about the outlook for c/ds 
in a near-term future that is likely to 
generate rising rates elsewhere. 


However, the outlook for a not-too- 
distant amendment of Regulation Q 
has been brightened by evidence of 
an awareness of its possible necessity 
on the part of some Federal Reserve 
officials. To quote Mr. Crosse’s 
January speech again: 

“Tt seems somehow strange to me 
that the merchant banks of London 

(Continued on page 46) 


dl neasons 
why you 
Should sell 
pre-packaged 


FIRST 
NATIONAL 
CITY BANK 


TRAVELERS 
CHECKS 


New Time Saver—issued in % of 
the time. Only 90 seconds instead of 
6 minutes the old way! 


New Convenience — detail work 
cut to a minimum! 


New Profit-Builder—so quick and 

easy to sell there’s less sales effort, 

more chances for profit per trans- 
action. 


New Market Builder—pre-packag- 

ing means every teller window can 

sell Travelers Checks thus attracting 
more customers. 


FNCB Travelers Checks are pre-pack- 
aged in the 8 most popular denominations 
where 80% of the sales are made. Sets 
of 5 (in black) and 10 (in red) 10’s, 20's, 
50’s & 100’s come in folding or secretarial 


wallets in amounts ranging from $50 to 
$1000. 


Put this FNCB service — which gives you 
90% of the profit—to work making money 
for your bank now. Write FNCB for full 
details today! Remember: the nicest things 
happen to people who sell pre-packaged 
First National City Bank Travelers Checks. 





Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 
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BEWARE OF FEDERAL TAX LIENS! 


Court decisions have vastly extended the scope and priority 
of the federal tax lien and pose a threat to the security of 


many business transactions. 


Pending federal legislation, if 


enacted, will minimize that threat. 


By WILLIAM T. PLUMB, JR. 


Partner, Hogan & Hartson, Washington, D. C. 


ANY LENDING INSTITUTIONS have 
M learned to their sorrow that U. 
S. tax collectors are possessed 
of a powerful weapon that they may 
use with little or no regard for the 
claims of others against debtors who 
have become delinquent in the pay- 
ment of their federal taxes. That 
weapon is a sweeping lien on all the 
property of the taxpayer, whether it 
be real, personal, intangible, or ac- 
quired before or after the tax in 
question was assessed. 


This weapon, moreover, is fortified 
by its own peculiar rules of priority, 
with the result that the precautions 
usually prescribed by state law for the 
protection of the lender’s security 
against other private parties may not 
suffice as against the federal tax lien. 
Banks have also learned to fear the 
federal lien and related priority rules 
in their other capacities as debtors of 
their depositors and as fiduciaries of 
estates. 


The American Bar Association, with 
the active support of the American 
Bankers Association, has sponsored 
comprehensive remedial legislation 
which is designed to bring these pri- 
ority rules into conformity with the 
facts of business life, and thus to cor- 
rect the inequities and impediments 
to the free flow of credit to which they 
have given rise. It will be sought at 
the same time to avoid impairment of 
the Government’s legitimate interest 
in the effective collection of its taxes. 


Must Search for Tax Liens 


Although the federal tax lien origi- 
nates as a secret lien which arises 
automatically upon non-payment of 
the tax after demand and relates back 
to the moment of assessment, mort- 
gagees and pledgees (unlike mechanic 
lienors, for example) enjoy a special 
protection, in that the tax lien is not 
valid against them until public notice 
of the lien is filed in the place provided 
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by the law of the State where the 
property is situated. A search of the 
federal tax lien records, accordingly, is 
an essential preliminary to the mak- 
ing of any secured loan. 

When a loan is secured by real 
estate, the obvious place to search is 
the appropriate record office at the 
location of the land. A chattel loan 
presents more difficulty, for the law is 
unsettled whether the search should 
be made at the domicile of the owner 
or at the physical location of the pro- 
perty. One court applies the domicile 
rule in the case of items that can be 
carried on the person, like diamond 
rings, and the physical location rule 
for large items, like oil drilling rigs— 
but the line between them is not easy 
to draw. 

The problem is complicated by the 
fact that a tax lien once properly filed 
remains good indefinitely, even if the 
taxpayer moves his domicile or the 
property to a distant place, or sells it 
to someone else. Thus, if the amount 


WILLIAM T. PLUMB, JR. 
There could be a rude awakening. 


involved warrants the trouble, the 
search should be made at the present 
and former domiciles of the taxpayer 
and his predecessors in interest, and 
everywhere the property has been 
located, so far as can be ascertained. 
In the case of an automobile loan, it 
will not suffice to rely upon the title 
certificate, for federal tax liens need 
not be noted thereon. 


A lender on the security of intan- 
gibles, such as debts, contracts and 
insurance policies, must search for 
federal tax liens—probably at the 
domicile of the owner of the intan- 
gible, although there are decisions 
suggesting the wisdom of extending 
the search to the domicile of his 
debtor, the place where the contract is 
performed, and the physical location of 
the documents. In the case of loans 
on stocks, bonds, and _ negotiable 
notes, however, the law relieves the 
lender of the need for a search, and 
protects him in the absence of actual 
notice or knowledge of the federal 
lien. 


Law Would Achieve Certainty 


The proposed legislation seeks to 
achieve certainty on the foregoing 
matters, so that the District Director 
may know where he should file and 
the lender may know where to search. 
In general, the owner’s domicile 
would be fixed as the place for filing 
liens on intangibles and mobile chat- 
tels having no permanent location; for 
other tangibles, it would be the place 
where they are regularly kept. When 
the owner’s domicile or such regular 
location changes, the notice of lien 
filed in the old place would cease to be 
effective after one year. 


In the years since Congress enacted 
the relief for ‘‘mortgagees” and “‘pled- 
gees,’’ there has been a great growth of 
the use of newer forms of security 
devices known by many names— 
trust receipts, factors’ liens, inventory 
liens, etc. Efforts (in 1954) of lending 
institutions to so amend the law as to 
make clear that such interests were 
protected, were diverted by assurances 
from the Treasury (later embodied in 
the Regulations) that this relief legis- 
lation applied to anything that was 
“in fact”’ a mortgage or a pledge, even 
if called by another .term under such 
laws as the Commercial Code. The 
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“The thing that decided us on a Mosler 
vault door was its appearance,” says Mr. 
Stanley T. Smith, Assistant Vice Presi- 
dent of the Huntington National Bank, 
Columbus, Ohio. 


Huntington National constructed its 
new Eastmoor office, installing a Century 
7” Vault Door and other Mosler equip- 
ment. Says Mr. Smith: 


“We found the Mosler door fit our 
specifications perfectly. There’sa psycho- 
logical ‘confidence-building’ factor in the 
appearance of the Mosler door. 

“Our main vault at Eastmoor is 
equipped with Mosler deposit boxes. We 
reasoned that when a customer wants 
access to his property it certainly bet- 
ters his opinion of us if all our equip- 
ment has an air of stability and optimum 
protection.” 


MOSLER-EQUIPPED BRANCH 
ADDS NEW BUSINESS 
“Many large Columbus corporations,” 
says Mr. Smith, “have moved to the sub- 
urbs. It would be unrealistic to expect 
them to travel all the way in to our main 
office. So, we moved with them. Our 
Eastmoor office is truly — 


: = 


Transactions are fast and convenient at one of 
three Mosler Drive-In Windows. 








Mosler-equipped. We believe it’s the 
latest in efficient operation and the ulti- 
mate in protective design. 

“At the Eastmoor office, in the first 
two months of 1961, we added many new 
checking and savings accounts. Unques- 
tionably, one reason for the new business 
is our three new Mosler Drive-In Win- 
dows. With them, we can offer the kind 
of service that saves our customers’ time. 
And, that’s the decisive element in bank- 
ing today.” 


PROBLEM SOLVING—A MOSLER SPECIALTY 


From the largest bank vault to the small- 
est safe deposit box, Mosler design and 
manufacturing experience is at your 
service. Mosler is the world’s largest 
builder of safes, vaults, and banking 
equipment. Write for information on 
auto banking and protective equipment. 


The Mosler Safe Company 


320 Park Avenue, New York 22, N. Y. 


In Canada: Mosler-Taylor Safes, Ltd., Brampton, Ontario 
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fears of the lenders have been re- 
vived, however, by a ruling confining 
the terms to ‘“‘conventional’’ mort- 
gages and pledges (whatever that may 
mean), and also by the holdings of a 
growing body of court decisions to the 
effect that a security interest is pro- 
tected only if it becomes ‘‘choate’’* 
before the federal tax lien is filed. 
One of the requirements of ‘‘choat- 
eness,’”’ in the sense in which the fed- 
*As opposed to “inchoate,” meaning, according to 


Webster's New International Dictionary, “partly 
but not fully in existence or operation.” 


eral courts apply it for this purpose, is 
that the security interest attach to 
specific, identified property. A num- 
ber of courts have held that one who 
makes a present loan of money, on the 
security of contract proceeds to be 
earned with the aid of the loan, does 
not have a ‘‘choate”’ or perfected in- 
terest, because the property does not 
yet exist. At least one court has gone 
so far as to hold that an assignment 
of existing accounts receivable for 
work already done, to secure a pre- 
sent loan of money, is “‘inchoate’’ be- 
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cause the account receivable remains 
subject to audit and verification and 
thus the value of the security remains 
uncertain. As a result, the contract 
proceeds or other receivable may be 
snatched by the government to satisfy 
a tax lien that did not even exist at 
the time the loan was made. No pre- 
caution the lender might have taken— 
short of demanding a different kind of 
security—could have prevented such 
eventuality. 

The lender on inventories and ac- 
counts receivable faces a similar pro- 
blem. The property securing the loan 
is constantly changing; but many 
state laws, recognizing the practical 
business necessities, protect such se- 
curity against competing private lie- 
nors, if required procedures are com- 
plied with. Such security interests, 
however, are not regarded by the 
courts as “choate’’ or perfected, as 
against a federal tax lien, even though 
it arise after the loan is made. 


Protected Classes Redefined 

The proposed legislation would 
recognize that there is practical busi- 
ness need for such security devices, 
and that they involve the same equi- 
table element of reliance on the bor- 
rower’s apparent title as in the case of 
“conventional” mortgages and pled- 
ges. It would redefine the protected 
classes to include any interest ac- 
quired by contract for the purpose of 
securing payment or performance of 
an obligation or indemnifying against 
loss or liability. 

A security interest would not be 
deemed ‘‘inchoate’” or unperfected 
merely because it involved contractual 
rights to future payments or perform- 
ance, whether such rights are fixed 
or conditional. Loans on ‘‘revolving”’ 
security, such as inventories, receiv- 
ables and equipment, would be pro- 
tected to the extent necessary to 
maintain unimpaired the value of the 
security existing at the time when 
notice of the federal tax lien is filed; 
but an after-acquired property clause 
would not be permitted to augment 
the value of the lender’s security for 
existing loans after the tax lien had 
been filed. Lenders on after-acquired 
property would be protected, how- 
ever, if the property were produced or 
acquired by means of the loan, or if 
the additional property became phy- 
sically a part of the property subject 
to the security. 


Open-end real estate mortgages, 
construction loans, ¢rop loans, and 
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lines of commercial credit commonly 
involve security for future as well as 
present advances. Such advances may 
be optional with the lender, or he may 
be firmly committed to make them. 
Even if optional, the circumstances 
may be such that it is necessary to 
complete the loans or risk losing those 
already made. State law would pro- 
tect the security for the obligatory ad- 
vances from the time the mortgage is 
recorded, and would ordinarily give 
like protection to the optional but nec- 
essary loans. 


Many state laws, recognizing that 
it is more convenient for third parties 
to discover the record of the open-end 
mortgage or notice of intended fi- 
nancing than for the lender to make 
a new search of the records before 
every advance, protect such lenders 
against intervening liens, in the ab- 
sence of actual notice thereof to the 
lender. 


The lender who relies on such rules 
of state law, however, is due for a 
rude awakening if a substantial federal 
tax lien intervenes, for the federal lien 
is not subject to them. Thus, for com- 
plete safety, a search for federal tax 
liens must be made every time a com- 
mercial lender makes an advance 
under an existing security arrange- 
ment, and every time an open-end 
mortgagee makes a home improve- 
ment loan, or the like. Furthermore, 
the decisions indicate that even those 
who are inescapably bound to make 
future advances are in jeopardy, their 
interests not being deemed perfected 
(as against federal liens) until they 
actually pay over the money. 


The proposed legislation would pro- 
tect unconditionally the makers of 
obligatory future advances, and of 
those which are necessary to protect 
the security for advances already 
made. With respect to optional ad- 
vances, the proposal seeks to strike a 
balance between business convenience 
and the necessities of tax administra- 
tion. It recognizes that, just as the 
commercial or open-end lender can- 
not reasonably search the records be- 
fore each advance, the tax collector 
cannot search title whenever he files a 
tax lien. 


It would be provided, therefore, 
that the optional lender would enjoy, 
as against the tax lien, the priority 
he enjoyed under state law, but only if 
he gave the District Director express 
notice of the financing arrangement. 
Thereafter (subject to annual renewal 
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of the notice) the lender could make 
further loans in conformity with the 
arrangement without fear of interven- 
ing federal tax liens unless the Di- 
rector expressly notified him of the 
filing of such liens (or unless a re- 
sponsible person acting for the lender 
in the transaction otherwise learned 
of the lien). The Director would have 
within his own office the means of 
ascertaining whom he should notify 
when a tax lien is filed. 


Federal vs. Property Tax Liens 


Mortgages commonly provide that 
the lender’s expenses of enforcing the 
obligation and preserving the pro- 
perty shall be charged to the borrower 
and added to the lien of the mortgage. 
If a federal tax lien intervenes, how- 
ever, before such expenses are in- 
curred, the tax lien will be preferred. 


Real property tax liens present a 
special problem. Under most state 
laws, they prevail even over prior 
mortgages. But such property taxes 
are subordinate to liens for pre- 
viously assessed federal taxes. Thus, 
it frequently happens that a mortgage 
is superior to a federal tax lien, which 
has priority over later property taxes, 
which state law prefers over the 
mortgage. That “circular priority”’ 
dilemma is resolved today at the ex- 
pense of the mortgagee, by setting 
aside an amount equal to his share of 
the proceeds, awarding the balance to 
the federal tax claim (to the extent 
thereof), and then satisfying the pro- 
perty tax out of the mortgagee’s 
share. Mortgagees’ efforts to avoid the 
effect of that rule by paying off the 
property tax and adding it to the lien 
of the mortgage have been rebuffed 
by the courts. 


The proposed legislation would 
grant priority for expenses of enforce- 
ment and preservation of the security, 
to the extent that state law or the 
agreement so provide. It would resolve 
the property tax dilemma by grant- 
ing Congressional consent to the 
priority of taxes (and special assess- 
ments) on the liened realty, so that 
the property taxes and the prior 
mortgage can both be fully satisfied 
ahead of the federal lien. 


Right of Set-Off Denied 


Banks commonly rely on _ their 
right to set off the amount in the tax- 
payer’s bank account when a levy or 
other event places the loan in jeaop- 
ardy. The courts, however, have held 
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‘TYPICAL 
COMMENTS: 


“Our Burroughs Sorter has paid for itself and 
has enabled us to free 9 of our sorting personnel 
for less tedious jobs elsewhere in the bank.” 


“Our net sorting rate—processing all classes 
and sizes of items—is over 66,000 passes 
per hour.” 


“Our bookkeepers have directly benefited from 
the increased accuracy of item sorting provided 
by the Burroughs Sorter.” 


“Sorting production has soared; operating 
costs have been drastically reduced.” 


“Tt is not necessary to remove staples or to 
press and precondition items for our Burroughs 
Sorter. It’s been designed to handle—as is— 
the kind of documents banks must handle.” 


“Our comparative tests showed that the 
Burroughs Sorter is easier, faster and less 
tiring to operate, and provides the lowest cost 
per item processed.” 


“We chose the Burroughs Sorter for its 
efficient item processing—the key to successful 
data processing for our Demand Deposits. 

It’s become the heart of our system— 
dependable, fast and flexible.’ 


“There’s practically no such thing as downtime 
with this Burroughs Sorter. Burroughs has 
combined speed and advanced 
techniques with all the 

good attributes of a 
dependable workhorse.” 


Burroughs 


Burroughs—TM 


Burroughs 
Corporation 
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the right of set-off to be “inchoate” 
until it is exercised (which, of course, 
occurs after the levy). Thus, the bank 
must pay over the taxpayer’s account 
in response to a tax levy, while the 
loan remains unsatisfield. 


The proposed legislation would 
place the bank in the same position it 
would occupy if sued by the taxpayer 
(depositor) himself on the date of the 
levy, by entitling the bank to raise 
against the levy any set-off which it 
could have raised in such a suit. But 
an unmatured debt, if not accelerated 
by reason of the levy, could not be set 
off against the levy on the bank ac- 
count. 


Junior Lien May Cloud Title 


Even a federal lien which is junior 
to a mortgage may prove a headache 
to the mortgagee or the purchaser on 
foreclosure since, if not removed, the 
lien may remain as a cloud on title, 
and the government may subsequently 
enforce its lien and reap the ad- 
vantage of any appreciation in the 
value of the property. The law pro- 
vides an administrative procedure for 
the discharge of federal tax liens upon 
payment to the Government of the 
value (if any) of the taxpayer’s equity 
subject to the lien. If a dispute over 
valuation or priority makes agreement 
on a discharge payment impossible, 
the mortgagee may join the United 
States as a defendant in a suit to fore- 
close the mortgage. But such a suit 
may be unnecessary if state law per- 
mits foreclosure by non-judicial sale. 


The Supreme Court held last year 
that the federal lien could be cut off 
by such a sale—even without notice to 
the Government, if state law does not 
require notice to junior lienors gen- 
erally. Apparently also, in a judicial 
foreclosure, if state law does not re- 
quire joining junior lienors, it will be 
unnecessary to join the United States. 
Thus, the scales—so often weighted 
against the mortgagee—have in this 
instance swung too far the other way. 
The proposed legislation, while pre- 
serving the essentials of the foregoing 
rules, would assure the government 
of notice of the sale and an opportun- 
ity to bid (or to seek out bidders), in 
order to protect its interests. A num- 
ber of other procedural changes are 
proposed in this regard. 


Banks have long been concerned 
that they might be charged with 
“constructive notice” of a filed tax 
lien and might incur liability for al- 


lowing withdrawals from a liened bank 
account, even though there has been 
no levy and the lien is unknown to 
them. They were given some reas- 
surance in this regard a few years ago 
by a published Revenue ruling, al- 
though they were left uneasy by the 
suggestion therein that they might 
incur liability if in some manner they 
actually learned of the lien, and failed 
to block the account and afford the 
District Director an opportunity to 
levy. The proposed legislation would 
make clear that, in the absence of a 
levy on the deposit, a bank may make 
payments in the normal course of 
business, even if it has actual know- 
ledge of a filed tax lien, unless pay- 
ment is made in bad faith, with know- 
ledge that the taxpayer is attempting 
to defeat collection. 

The proposal would also resolve 
existing doubts by making clear that 
a levy reaches only amounts then 
owing to the taxpayer, and does not 
oblige the bank to be alert for and to 
pay over to the government any 
further deposits (in the absence of a 
new levy or bad faith). Additional 
amendments are proposed relating to 
levies on savings accounts (without 
surrender of the pass book), and re- 
lating to the procedure which a bank 
may follow if there is a doubt con- 
cerning the taxpayer’s ownership of a 
deposit which is levied upon. 


Estate Taxes a Special Lien 


Only brief mention can be made of 
the proposed changes affecting de- 
cedents’ estates. Significant changes 
are proposed in the provisions govern- 
ing the special lien for estate taxes, 
mainly to conform its priority to the 
changes proposed with respect to the 
general tax lien. The present absolute 
priority which federal claims enjoy in 
an insolvent estate (even over most, 
if not all, pre-existing liens) would be 
modified to recognize the priority of 
non-federal liens which would have 
had priority over the federal claims 
as of the time of death, and also to 
recognize certain non-lien priorities 
similar to those provided in bank- 
ruptecy. The fiduciary would be ab- 
solved of liability for paying non- 
federal claims against an insolvent 
estate at the expense of federal claims, 
where the fiduciary does not know of 
the federal claim and has no know- 
ledge of facts which should reasonably 
put it on notice thereof. 


It is also proposed that the United 
(Continued on page 46) 
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Common Stock Analysis 








AIR PRODUCTS 


Air Products affords the trust 
investor an unusual opportuni- 
ty to invest in a seasoned, 
scientifically oriented company 
having an exceptional compet- 
itive position in several rapidly 
advancing fields of science 
and technology. 


At around 67, the stock is 
selling for 30 times estimated 
earnings, but this does not 
appear inappropriate in view 
of the company’s prospective 
growth rate. 


BY M. H. EARP 


Trust Investment Officer 
Mercantile National Bank at Dallas 


IR PRODUCTS offers {the institu- 
tional investor the unusual op- 
portunity of investing directly 

in two of the great growth areas fore- 
seeable during this decade. These are 
atmospheric gases and cryogenics, 
particularly as they relate to the 
space sciences. 


The company is the leader, al- 
though not necessarily the largest 
factor, in the manufacture of gas 
production equipment and in the pro- 
duction of oxygen, hydrogen, argon, 
helium and other industrial gases. In 
eryogenics, the world of ultra-cold 
ranging from minus 250°F. down to 
absolute zero, Air; Products’ position 
is matched only by internationally 
recognized Arthur D. Little, Inc., a 
privately owned research organiza- 
tion. 


As might be expected under today’s 
conditions, the company’s principal 
customer is the Government. While 
non-military sales are rising sharply, 
the demands of the space programs 
are almost keeping pace and, there- 
fore, management’s efforts to reduce 
the proportion of this business closer 
to the 50 per cent level have been 
happily unsuccessful. The most im- 
portant civilian sources of consump- 
tion are the metal industries (primar- 
ily steel), the chemical process in- 
dustries and the electrical-electronics 
industry. 
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Common Denominator. It should 
be noted that the application of low 
temperature processes is the central 
thread running throughout Air Pro- 
ducts’ diverse operations. This tech- 
nology basically involves the re- 
duction of the temperature of gases to 
their “‘boiling’’ points, much like a 
distillation process in reverse. 


For example, when air is reduced 
to minus 297.4°F. at one atmosphere 
pressure, oxygen liquifies and may be 
drawn off in liquid form. Since the 
other gases in the air have different 
“boiling’”’ points, each may be liqui- 
fied and separated in a similar man- 
ner. Of course, the necessary tem- 
perature is a function of the pressure 
exerted, with higher liquefaction tem- 
peratures being possible under higher 
pressures. 


Organization. To service its 
customers efficiently, Air Products’ 
efforts are directed through six major 
divisions. These are the Industrial 
and Medical Gas Division, the De- 
fense and Space Division, the Pro- 
cess Equipment Division, the Chem- 
ical Division, the International De- 
partment, and the Research and De- 
velopment Department. 


@® The Industrial and Medical Gas 
Division is responsible for the do- 
mestic sale and delivery of industrial 


gases in quantities ranging from 
small-capacity cylinders to thousands 
of tons via pipelines constructed ‘‘on 
site.”” The steel industry is the most 
important customer, and oxygen is 
by far the largest volume product at 
this time. However, substantial 
amounts of nitrogen, hydrogen, argon 
and helium also are sold for use by 
the metal, chemical, food, phar- 
maceutical and electrical-electronics 
industries. 


@ The Defense and Space Division 
was established to meet the complex 
requirements of the Government’s 
space programs. Through it the com- 
pany operates the liquid oxygen and 
liquid hydrogen facilities which it 
originally installed. Both of these 
products are used in rocket fuels. In 
addition, the division has the re- 
sponsibility of developing the com- 
pany’s cryogenic interests as they 
apply to electronics and other de- 
fense-oriented areas. 


@ The Process Equipment Division 
engineers, manufactures and oper- 
ates plants and equipment for other 
divisions of the company and the 
public in certain cases. It is the 
heart of the company’s business 
since high technical competence is 
required in the manufacture of ele- 
ments which possess strong oxidizing 
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and explosive properties at such low 
temperatures. In the cryogenic tem- 
perature range, the engineering pro- 
blems are compounded by the ten- 
dency of many construction ma- 
terials, such as carbon steel, to be- 
come as brittle as glass. 


@ The Chemical Division is a rela- 
tively recent addition to Air Pro- 
ducts’ organizational _ structure, 
created to serve the specialized re- 
quirements of the chemical industry. 
It also will develop the company’s 
low-temperature helium apparatus 
such as that designed for the Bureau 
of Mines at Keyes, Okla. While its 
size is still well below the other 
operating divisions, it is expected to 
increase rapidly in the next two or 
three years. 


@ The International Division was or- 
ganized to take advantage of the op- 
portunities afforded by the European 
market. At present, the company 
operates through Air Products, Ltd. 
of Great Britain. However, a wholly- 
owned Italian subsidiary was formed 
last year in order to have easier ac- 
cess to the Common Market coun- 
tries. Both subsidiaries have sub- 
stantial backlogs and are operating 
profitably. 

@ The Research and Development 
Department ranks equally in im- 
portance with the Process Equipment 
Division. Its annual budget is well in 
excess of the classical chemical in- 
dustry standard of 3 per cent of 
sales, and probably materially ex- 


AIR PRODUCTS—SOUTHERN OXYGEN 


Pro Forma Consolidated Financial Data 


Reported 
Year Ended Revenues Cash Flow Earnings 
Per Share Per Share 


Sept. 30 


1956 
1957 
1958 
1959 
1960 
1961 Est. 


(In Millions) 


$28.8 
44.2 
49.5 
58.6 
60.7 
65-70 


$3.10 
2.98 
2.75 
2.91 
3.90 


(a) Air Products only. 


ceeds $1.00 per share. Attention is 
currently being focused on fluorine 
chemistry, particularly the more exo- 
tic fluorine compounds. The com- 
pany believes that its semi-works 
plant for the production of these 
chemicals is the largest in existence. 


Major Milestones. Three periods 
stand out as turning points in the 21 
year history of Air Products. Initially, 
the military requirements of World 
War II enabled the company to gain 
the engineering experience vital to 
survival for manufacturers of oxy- 
gen generators. The company’s orig- 
inal work in simplifying this equip- 
ment through the development of 
compact pumping units, and _ its 
emphasis on techniques that would 
reduce the cost of delivery to the 
final user, enabled Air Products to 


SECOND DISTRICT SECURITIES CO., INC. 


Dealers in 


United States Government Obligations 
State and Municipal Securities 


TAKES PLEASURE IN ANNOUNCING THE 


REMOVAL OF ITS OFFICE TO 


ONE CHASE MANHATTAN PLAZA 
NEW YORK 5, N. Y. 


TELEPHONE WH 3-1900 


JUNE 12, 1961 





TELETYPE NY 1-5863 


$1.94 


4.50-5.00 2.00-2.25 


(b) Plus 3 per cent in stock. 


Dividends(a) 
Per Share Range 


$.15 26%- 12% 
1.90 20 3 - 24 
1.28 20 38% - 24 
1.23 20 64% — 33% 
1.72 20 48 29 
.20(b) 71% — 42%(c) 


(c) Through May 1961. 


Price(a) 


gain substantial defense contracts in 
spite of its small size at the time. 


This business permitted President 
Leonard P. Pool to gather together 
a staff of experts in the production 
and marketing of industrial gases 
sufficient in depth and number to 
form the nucleus of a much larger 
company. 


The second milestone occurred in 
1947 when the Weirton division of 
National Steel decided to use oxygen 
in its blast furnace operations. Air 
Products was awarded a contract to 
design, manufacture and install an 
‘on-site’? generator capable of pro- 
ducing 500 tons of oxygen daily. No 
oxygen plant had previously been 
successfully put on stream with any- 
thing approaching this capacity. The 
company’s ability to.rise to this oc- 
casion by advancing the existing 
technology publicized its stature as 
an outstanding scientific organiza- 
tion to the engineering community 
generally, and to the steel and 
chemical industries in particular. 


The third period in the company’s 
history, and perhaps most significant 
to the investor, began with manage- 
ment’s decision to negotiate sales 
contracts on a minimum take-or-pay 
basis. This procedure permits Air 
Products to own the huge on-site 
oxygen plants instead of acting mere- 
ly as a contractor for the construc- 
tion work. Since these contracts are 
backed by the credit of major in- 
dustrial concerns, the company is 
able to secure almost 100 per cent 
financing and thereby offer the 
stockholder virtually risk-free lever- 
age. In addition to retiring the in- 
debtedness, the contracts provide 
ample room for the company to pro- 
fit from the operation of the facilities. 
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As a result of Air Products’ evo- 
lution, the quality of the company’s 
earnings has been improved. For the 
most part, revenues now come from 
the sale of on-site generators, from 
cryogenic handling equipment, from 
service contracts for the operation of 
cryogenic facilities, and from the 
sale of industrial-medical gases. The 
fact that the company no longer sells 
most of its production equipment out- 
right has caused a beneficial decline 
in the rate of growth of Air Products’ 
sales; an important portion of present 


LE 


GOVERNMENT 


e STATE -« 
HOUSING AUTHORITY + PUBLIC REVENUE BONDS 
EGUIPMENT TRUST CERTIFICATES 
PUBLIC UTILITY « INDUSTRIAL & RAILROAD BONDS 
INVESTMENT STOCKS 


Knowledge, Experience, Facilities for Investors 


R. W. Pressprich & Co. 


MEMBERS 


New York Stock Exchange 
American Stock Exchange ( Assoc.) 


48 Wall Street, New York 5, N. Y. 


ALBANY BosTON CHICAGO PHILADELPHIA SAN FRANCISCO HoNG KONG 
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revenues is income from long-term 
leases rather than “one-shot” sales. 

Exciting Future. Air Products’ fu- 
ture growth possibilities are indicated 
by the projected trend of oxygen 
usage. Trade sources expect require- 
ments in steel production to double 
by 1965. Whereas industry-wide oxy- 
gen consumption per ton of steel 
currently runs around 400 cubic feet, 
the 1965 estimate is approximately 
1,400 cubic feet per ton. Despite this 
anticipated increase, the chemical 
process industries hope to regain 


MUNICIPAL 


Midwest Stock Exchange 


SU 


their position as the dominant oxy- 
gen market by 1970. Conservative 
projections indicate that CPI re- 
quirements will be 214 times the 
existing level by the end of the 1960 
decade. 


The third major user of oxygen is 
the Government. Vast quantities are 
consumed in testing rocket engines 
and in space probes since liquid 
oxygen serves as an oxidant in almost 
all missile fuels. The market for 
oxygen appears insatiable. 


Hydrogen has been called the 
“‘master fuel’? due to its very high 
energy potential. Heretofore sup- 
ported principally by the military 
for use in rocket fuels and other space 
applications, its commercial pro- 
spects also are promising. Both 
chemical and thermonuclear methods 
of converting hydrogen’s tremendous 
energy directly into competitive elec- 
trical power are being studied, and 
scientists expect to accomplish this 
feat within the coming decade. 


Only recently, helium has become 
a “‘hot’’ item. As the coldest cryogenic 
medium known, its production has 
become increasingly important with 
the wider application of low-tem- 
perature devices. For conservation 
purposes, the Government has an- 
nounced a $200-million program to 
store the pure element underground. 
Some experts think that helium will 
create one of the biggest cryogenic 
markets over the immediate future. 


The inert gases, such as argon, are 
experiencing a rising growth curve 
that is being pushed upward by the 
development of more sophisticated 
metals and electronic apparatus. 
Many of these products must be 
handled in an inert atmosphere by 
workers dressed in ‘‘space suits.” 


The market for cryogenic equip- 
ment has ever outpaced the burgeon- 
ing demand for cryogenic products. 
Extremely low temperatures are used 
extensively in the study of solid state 
physics and are required by most of 
the solid state electronic devices. For 
instance, the so-called masers must 
be operated at temperatures near ab- 
solute zero for their inherent sensi- 
tivity to be realized. 


Other exciting new areas which are 
just beginning to be penetrated in- 
clude cryogenic magnets for con- 
trolling atomic fusion and for com- 
puter memory cores, the entire field 
of infrared, high-vacuum research, 

(Continued on page 46) 
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BOND BULLETIN 


Governments « Municipals « Corporates 






By William B. Hummer . 
























Heavy Treasury financing activity, against a backdrop of rising business, 
continued Federal Reserve monetary ease and substantial scheduled last—half corporate 
and municipal borrowing, paint the mid-1961 picture in the nation’s bond markets. 
Under these circumstances, prices of Treasury obligations have continued the 
gradual retreat that got underway in Mdy. At midyear, medium and long-term obliga— 
tions were quoted from two to more than four points below 1961 highs. Corporate. bonds 
traced a divergent path, however, and firmed in anticipation of a summer slowdown in 
new borrowings. Municipal bond prices also stabilized in early summer as investor 
interest reappeared after yields had reached the highest levels in almost a year. 





Investor caution and selectivity has been demonstrated by 1) continued short-— 
ening of bank portfolios as yields on governments edge ahead and by 2) mixed recep— 
tions given many new corporate and municipal offerings, despite the better tone in 
these markets. A potent force influencing investors has been the ominous Berlin 
situation, possibly portending accelerated military spending. This would mean still 
more Treasury gross cash borrowing (already projected at more than $10 billion in the 
second half of 1961) and would further rekindle inflationary fears. 

Despite a firmer performance by corporate bonds and a declining Treasury mar— 
ket, the yield spread between top-rated corporates and long-term governments remains 
exceptionally wide at 55 to 70 basis points. A big reason for the distortion was Fed-— 
eral Reserve "nudging" activity earlier in the year, which spurred prices of govern— 
ments higher without conveying this trend to other sectors of the bond markets. With 
the nudging experiment now apparently all but abandoned, further downward adjustment 
by governments appeared inevitable if only to align prices with competing bonds. 















Huge Treasury borrowing and refunding are dominating the July picture in 
the markets. There are three major operations: 1) auctioning of $2 billion of 

new one-year bills to replace the maturing $1.5 billion bills; 2) refunding of 

$2.1 billion 4 per cent notes and $7.8 billion 3 1/8 per cent certificates due 
August 1, and possibly $2.2 billion 2 3/4 per cent bonds due Sept. 15; 3) a cash 
borrowing of $3 billion or more (depending on the outcome of the refunding), 
presumably through March tax anticipation bills. 

Inasmuch as aggregate demand for capital funds by corporations and munici- 
palities is expected to be very substantial in the second half of the year, antici- 
pation of these Treasury operations began exerting an impact on the market weeks ago 
as Treasury prices softened; but the upward trend in yields of governments has been 
Moderated considerably by a continued easy credit policy. 





Federal Reserve officials explain their position by contending that an infla-— 
tionary outbreak is not imminent and that at this time there is no danger of a new 
round of price increases through over-—rapid credit expansion. Total new public and 
private borrowings last year were sharply below 1959, and commercial and industrial 
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loans of reporting banks declined in the first six months of 1961. 

Although money supply has risen about 1.5 per cent above a year ago, the 
Federal Reserve believes that a considerable further rise is required to fuel both 
the business recovery and natural secular growth of the economy. 

Free reserves of reporting banks have therefore been maintained persistently 
at about $500 million since January. It appears probable that a policy of credit 
ease will be pursued through the remainder of the year. The authorities acknowledge, 
however, that a sharp fall upturn in the economy could bring about a shift in 
emphasis in open market operations, if not fundamental policy. 


In gauging the outlook for bond prices and yields at midyear, first consid- 
eration must be given to federal financing requirements over the coming six months. 

The net increase in total national debt may range from $7 to $9 billion in 
the second half. Churning municipal and corporate markets and improved demand for 
mortgage funds are expected to accompany this increase. 

Debt management operations in the first half of the year were tailored to aid 
the business upturn and to prevent money market rates from declining. Consequently, 
the debt managers relied on very short-term financing, and the volume of marketable 
Treasurys due within one year increased $6 billion in the first six months. 


Treasury officials make no secret of their concern over the unbalanced struc- 
ture of the national debt, however, and are determined to accomplish maturity exten-— 
sion when they believe they can do so without adversely affecting the economy. As 
business activity continues to rise in coming months, the debt managers doubtless 
will include some medium and possibly long-term issues. 

Thus, as the supply of marketable Treasurys increases and medium or longer 
term maturities appear in federal financing operations, it appears inevitable that 

_bank holdings of governments must rise; but while the Federal, following a policy of 
ase, will provide some reserves to permit portfolio expansion there is little like- 
' Lihood that the authorities will fully offset the trend ee higher yields. 


; . The long decline in municipal bond prices, which was i rouent about by a com- 
bination of very heavy dealer inventories and a large volume of new financing, fin- 

ally was checked late last month. 

a The reasons: reappearance of investor interest in good grade tax-exempts 

yields rose appreciably over year-end levels, and a somewhat improved supply- 

and situation as the forward calendar declined at least temporarily. 


- Arousing particular interest recently have been deep discount municipals. 
institutions have disposed of such bonds in volume this year in order to invest 


_ coupon bonds of comparable quality. Consequently, many low coupon obliga- 
2 t depressed. For example, the Aa~rated California 3s due 1973 recently 
i slight discount to yield 3.25 per cent to maturity, while simultane- 
1 /4s due 1973 were priced to yield 3.60 per cent after making 
ital gains taxes on the discount. 


f new issues, together with a slackening of scheduled 
August, has resulted in a markedly better tone for the 
although not all recent issues shared in the improved climate. 
wields are liberal by all standards of recent years, 
hs de yield gap between Treasurys and oprpereten: stability 
n this market over the immediate future. 
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Does your portfolio meet the challenge of 
present conditions? These men are experienced in 


portfolio management. They analyze your portfolio in depth 


and tailor their advice to your needs in a developing economy. 
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EDWARD F. GEE 


Eleven Rules for Loan Officers 


By EDWARD F. GEE 


Executive Vice President, State-Planters Bank 
of Commerce & Trusts, Richmond, Va. 


Editor's Note: Edward F. Gee’s famed “Eleven Rules for Loan Officers’ first 
appeared in the Monthly Letter of the Carolina-Virginias Chapter of Robert 
Morris Associates and were later republished in the Associates’ Bulletin for 
April, 1957. A note which accompanied their republication in Bankers 
Monthly Magazine for July, 1957, read as follows: 


“Feeling that the country’s bankers would want to read and reread this ex- 
cellent bit of lending philosophy, we have not only obtained permission to re- 
print it in its original form, but have arranged with the author for the publi- 
cation in a later issue of a condensed version that will be suitable for framing.” 

The condensed version appeared in our issue of September 15, 1957, along 
with an offer to mail copies, 1334 by 111% inches, suitable for framing or 
desk-top use, to all readers requesting them. We now repeat the offer, and 
framing pieces, as illustrated, will be mailed without charge upon request ad- 
dressed to Bankers Monthly Magazine, P. O. Box 7600, Chicago 80, Ill. A 
copy of the text appears below. 





1. Condition yourself to look upon each 
loan request as a challenge and an 
opportunity—not a chore. 


HEN you get a loan _ request, 
look at it this way: Here’s a 
chance to put to work the things I 
know; here’s a challenge to my 
judgment; here’s a problem to be 
solved; to be analyzed, evaluated, 
and concluded to the advantage of 
the bank, the applicant, and the 
community. Here, in all probability, 
is an opportunity to grow, to in- 
crease my effectiveness—by learning 


40 


more about a man, a business, an 
industry, and economic conditions 
generally. 


2. Don't pre-judge or pre-evaluate but 
listen attentively, intelligently, under- 
standingly, and sympathetically. 
WE TEND to judge ourselves by 
our thoughts—others by their 
actions and words as interpreted by 
the varying meanings that such 
actions and words may have for us. 


Only after we have listened, atten- 
tively and sympathetically, and 


understood, intelligently, should we 
attempt to judge or evaluate. Most 
of us don’t listen—we get the gist 
of what the applicant is saying but 
are so busy thinking of what we’re 
going to say, pre-judging and pre- 
evaluating, that we fail to hear and 
understand him fully. 


3. Don't pretend to have knowledge 
you don’t have or about which you 
are doubtful. 


THE MARK of a wise man is his ac- 

knowledgment of his limitations. 
When an applicant assumes incor- 
rectly that you know certain things 
about him or his business or his in- 
dustry, or even about banking or 
law, it is tempting, but dangerous, 
to let him proceed on that assump- 
tion. Try never to yield to this 
weakness—stop him promptly, set 
him straight on your deficiencies, 
ask him questions, and don’t pro- 
ceed until you are absolutely sure 
of your ground. 


4. Keep pushing yourself back from the 
details (though they must be covered) 
in order to stand off and view the credit 
as a unified whole. 


WE CAN BECOME so immersed in 

figures and details as to lose 
sight of, or give inadequate attention 
to, the broad strengths or weaknesses 
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EXPERIENCE 


is one of our major assets 


Fact is, we’re the most experienced bank in town. But you can’t put 
a dollar-and-cents value on experience ... so you won't find it listed 
in our statement of condition. It’s there, nevertheless, and it shows 
its value in many ways. It helps us put money to work more wisely 
. .. for the purchase of new homes . . . the development of new 
businesses . . . the creation of new jobs. It lets us offer sound 
business and trust advice to ‘our customers. Advice that can often 
mean the difference between the righ¢ decision and just any decision. 
This extra experience can help you, too. Just call on us. 


STATEMENT OF CONDITION AS OF JUNE 30, 1961 

















RESOURCES LIABILITIES 
Cash and Due from Banks......... $173,640,899.00 parse eho ag ' 
ndividuals, Corporations an 
a sa seni 53, $415,316,537.35 
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Other —— Ra AON a AAI 2,151,400.00 Sovings aed Tine Seed... 419,340,011.01 
Lanne 5 SEN. Total Deposits......... $905,227,908.49 
, Real Estate Loans.. 156,772,379.11  438,717,823.72 Liability on Letters of Credit....... 183,103.73 
q ; rae ee Unearned Interest................ 5,297,576.25 
i Bank Properties and Equipment.... —_ 10,573,059.20 Accrued Expenses and 
Customers’ Liability on 5 oo Pee wien ends 6,244,819.74 
: apital Stoc 
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. &§ public and other deposits where required by law, including deposits of the State of Michigan amounting to $4,635,328.02. 
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FOR OVER 60 YEARS... .A 
PROVEN METHOD TO EN- 


COURAGE SAVINGS . . . USED 
BY LEADING BANKS THE WORLD 
AROUND 





Here’s a low cost, efficient way to 
secure and hold savings business . . 
and an easy way to make con- 
tact with the home. These fine qual- 
ity home safes are time-tested 
business builders providing a digni- 
fied business-like method of attract- 
ing new savers. . . giving you the 
opportunity to stress the reliability 
and purpose of your institution. 


Write for particulars. Request our 
bid on your next order. 


SINCE 1900 AUTOMATIC RECORD- 
ING SAFE CO., has made the 
highest quality home saving banks. 
Originators of the famous Record- 
ing Compartment Banks. 

THE AUTOMATIC RECORDING SAFE CO. 


1831 Old Bayshore Hwy., Burlingame, 
Calif. 


First in deposits 


First in service 


To a Japanese, the name “Fuji” is 
synonymous with “incomparable” — the 
perfect title for the Bank which has 


again taken first place in deposits 
for another year. More than _ 10,000 
trained personnel at 190 branches 
throughout Japan. A capital of 11.000 
million yen. Fuji Bank — first in Japan. 
New York, London 
Calcutta 


Overseas Offices: 
Overseas Representative: 


Founded in 1880 


THE FUJI BANK, trp. 


Tokyo, Japan 











of a credit as a whole. Keep standing 
off for perspective to see that the 
picture is complete; that nothing 
has been left out; that no loose ends 
remain. Keep looking at the tree, 
the whole tree, and its place in the 
forest about it. 


5. Remember that, with respect to a 
loan, it’s not simply “how good” but 
also “how liquid.” 


SAFE LOAN is a loan that, to the 
extent determinable, is free 
from ultimate loss. A sound loan is 
a safe loan that can be repaid within 
its maturity terms without hardship 
or stress on the borrower. It is not 
enough for a loan to be safe; it must 
also be sound. However strong the 
statement or however good the se- 
curity, always ask yourself this ques- 
tion: “How is he going to pay it 
back?” 


6. Don't commit yourself before getting 
all the facts, considering all the aspects, 
and deliberating adequately. 


ON EVERY loan desk, there might 

well be this reminder: “Of thy 
unspoken word, thou art master.” 
Don’t speak the word until you’re 
prepared to do so and until you’re pre- 
pared to be bound by its consequences. 
Be sure you have all the facts, that 
every consideration has been weighed, 
before you commit yourself on any 
point or in any way at any stage of the 
discussion. Once a statement is pre- 
maturely made, or a decision pre- 
maturely announced, you'll be so busy 
trying to justify your position, then 
and thereafter, that judgment and 
reason may well be ignored. 


7. Don't attribute the dirty work to “the 
loan committee” or “the board” or 
“the bank” or “the head office.” 


NEVER indicate or imply to an ap- 

plicant that you might well 
agree with him but that the loan 
refusal, or the rate increase, or the 
request for security or endorsements, 
or some other disagreeable decision, 
is the work of ‘‘the loan committee” 
or ‘‘the board’ or ‘‘the bank” or of 
“those people at the head office.” 
You represent the bank; you are the 
bank; you must assume or share 
(‘‘we” think; ‘‘we’ have decided; 
“we” have concluded) full responsi- 
bility for any decision that is made 
by the bank. Your responsibility is 
to argue the merits of the decision 
within the bank; once it is made it 





becomes your decision also—as long 
as you remain a part of the bank. 
If it then needs defending, you must 
defend it as your own decision. 


8. Never apologize or beat around the 
bush when, after mature deliberation 
on all the facts, you have to turn down 
a loan request or lay down a require- 
ment or rate you suspect will be un- 
happily received. 


TiMipiry has no place in a loan 

officer’s makeup. Be sure of your 
ground, evaluate carefully, then say 
straight out what your considered 
judgment dictates, without apology 
or hesitation because you suspect it 
may prove disagreeable. Make it a 
point to look the applicant straight 
in the eye when you say it—you 
don’t have to be evasive or uncertain 
when you’re convinced of the sound- 
ness of your grounds. 


9. Accept full responsibility and make 
decisions promptly on your own when 
you know you have all the facts, have 
considered all aspects of the case, and 
have sound reasons for the decisions 
you make. 


THERE is no reason to seek guid- 

ance from others or to share 
the responsibility with others when 
you are acting within your authority, 
when you are confident of your 
facts, and when you have confidence 
in your judgment. Seek counsel and 
guidance only when you are unsure— 
never simply to shift or dilute your 
responsibility. When you are certain, 
act. But see to it that your action is 
not motivated to any degree by a 
desire to show your authority or 
that you have the power to act with- 
out consulting others. 


10. When you have concluded from 
the facts and your deliberations that 
you are going to say “yes,” say it un- 
grudgingly. 
Most PROBLEMS in life have shades 
of gray—they’re neither all 
white nor all black. When you've 
concluded that you’re going to grant 
a loan request, concede to the white 
as graciously as you can. Don't 
burden the applicant with the im- 
pression that you’re doing him a 
favor or that he has talked you into 
doing something against your judg- 
ment. If you’re going to lend the 
money, don’t taint it in the process. 
Weaknesses should be discussed be- 
(Continued on page 46) 
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New York ‘Irust Company 


Condensed PVlatement of Condition 


ASSETS 


Cash and Due from Banks . . . . 
U. S. Government Obligations . 

State, Municipal and Public Securities . 
Other Bonds and Investments . . . 
Loans Se eee ee 
Banking Premises and Equipment 
Customers’ Liability on Acceptances 


. 


Accrued Interest and Accounts Receivable . 


Ce: 4 se ce a Dw 


At the close of business June 30, 1961 


$ 979,404,810.19 


589,390,766.03 Surplus 
540,859,750.78 Undivided Profits 
34,864,800.36 Reserve for Contingencies 


2,241,146,158.30 
52,653,247.20 
167,769,491.61 


19,695,087.41 Other Liabilities 
6,643,918.59 Deposits . . 
$4,632,428,030.47 


Reserves for Taxes, Expenses, etc... . . 
Dividend Payable July 11,1961 . . . . 
Acceptances Outstanding (Net). . . . 


LIABILITIES 


Capital Stock ($12. par) . $ 101,719,080.00 


248,280,920.00 
+ _71,517,427.42 $ 421,517,427.42 
10,082,211.97 
27,999,359.73 
5,509,783.50 
170,352,033.63 
16,800,545.46 
3,980, 166,668.76 


$4,632,428,030.47 


Securities carried at $240,286,938.95 in the foregoing statement are 
deposited to secure public funds and for other purposes required by law. 


Direclorw 


N. BAXTER JACKSON 
Chairman, Executive Committee 


HenrY UPHAM Harris 
Partner, Harris, Upham & Co. 
Haro_p H. HELM Chairman 
H. E. Humpureys, Jr. Chairman, 
United States Rubber Company 
ADRIAN M. MaASssIE 
Chairman, Trust Committee 


Rosert J. McKim 
Chairman of the Board, 
Associated Dry Goods Corporation 
Maurice T. Moore 
Partner, Cravath, Swaine & Moore 
RICHARD K. PAYNTER, JR. 
Chairman of the Finance Committee 
and Executive Vice President, 
New York Life Insurance Company 
J. ALBERT Woops Chairman, 
Courtaulds North America, Inc. 


Rosert G. GOELET Real Estate 
Hu.sert S. ALDRICH Vice Chairman 


James B. BLAcK Chairman of the Board, 
Pacific Gas and Electric Company 


Percy L. DouGLAS President, 
Otis Elevator Company 


GILBERT H. PERKINS Vice Chairman 
ARTHUR K. WATSON President, 
IBM World Trade Corporation 

Roy F. CoppepGe, Jr. 
President, National Distillers 
and Chemical Corporation 


KENNETH E. BLACK President, 
The Home Insurance Company 
Henry L. HILLMAN President, 


Pittsburgh Coke & Chemical Company 


Cuar_es H. KELLSTADT 
Chairman of the Board, 
Sears, Roebuck and Co. 
H. I. RoMNEsS President, 
Western Electric Company, Inc. 
LAMMOT DU PoNnT COPELAND 
Vice President, Director and Member 
of the Executive Committee, 
E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Company 
WILLIAM S. RENCHARD President 
Howarp W. MCCALL, Jr. 
First Vice President 
HAROLD W. COMFORT 
President, The Borden Company 
GRANT KEEHN 
Senior Vice President and Director, 
Equitable Life Assurance Society of 
the United States 


Advisor yf Commtllce 


FRANK K. Houston 

Honorary Chairman of the Board 
Rosert A. DRYSDALE 

Senior Partner, Drysdale & Co. 
DUNHAM B. SHERER New York 

C. WALTER NICHOLS 
Chairman, Nichols Engineering 
& Research Corporation 


ROBERT GOELET Real Estate 


JosePH A. BOWER Retired 
Tuomas R. WILLIAMS President, 
Ichabod T. Williams & Sons, Inc. 
JOHN K. ROOSEVELT 
Partner, Roosevelt & Son 
GRAHAM H. ANTHONY Chairman, 
Executive Committee, Veeder-Root, Inc. 
FREDERICK E. HASLER Chairman, 
Haytian American Sugar Company, S. A. 
JAMES BRUCE 
Director of Various Corporations 
B. F. Few Trustee, Duke Endowment 
WILLIAM P. WoRTHINGTON 


Chairman of the Board, 
Home Life Insurance Company 


Isaac B. GRAINGER 
Consultant to the Bank 
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CURRENT COMMENT 


Santa Claus 


Former President Dwight D. Eisen- 
hower: 
HE PICTURE of Government, as 
I see it, is of a gigantic Santa 
Claus, and we’re dancing 
around the Christmas tree, hoping 
for our presents. But each pack- 
age is marked in fine print, so we 
don’t have to read it, ‘““You don’t 
have to pay for this, but your 
grandchildren will.” 


The Broader View 


Baldwin Maull, president of Marine 
Midland Corp., on bank mergers and 
competition: 


E MUST first remember that 
competition of a commer- 
cial bank with other banks 

in its area is only a fraction of the 
competition that it must meet. It 
must meet competition from com- 
mercial banks in other places. For 
example, businesses throughout this 
state (New York) are solicited by 
banks in Boston, Philadelphia, 
Pittsburgh and Chicago, as well 
as from New York City. In turn, 
New York City banks compete 
with the great banks of the country 
and the world. And in various 
fields commercial banks must com- 
pete against savings banks, savings 
and loan associations, credit unions, 
insurance companies, Government 
lending operations, farm credit 
organizations, finance companies, 
personal loan companies, invest- 
ment trusts, the commercial paper 
market and the bill market... . 
A slight reduction of competition 
in a limited area should not be 
sufficient reason to reject a merger 
that would strengthen the result- 
ing bank’s ability to compete with- 
in a broader area. 


Hesitant Market 


Halsey, Stuart & Co. Inc., in its 
Midyear Survey of the Tax-Exempt 
Bond Market: 
UYER resistance was in evidence 
(in the first half of 1961), 
based in part on fear of re- 
newed inflation, on a growing in- 
terest in speculative outlets for 
funds, and even on some concern 
about the dollar’s stability. And, 
as if further complications were 


needed, Government monetary and 
fiscal policies helped to confuse the 
whole matter of money rates, 
which tended to make investors 
hesitant. 


Retail Revival 
Ralph Lazarus, president of Fed- 
erated Department Stores, Ine., in 
a panel discussion on the business 
outlook sponsored by The First Na- 
tional Bank of Chicago: 


E ANTICIPATE that retail sales 
will improve from now 
through the end of the 

year since consumer expenditures 
generally parallel the trend of dis- 
posable income. The gain in the 
fall over the previous year should 
approximate 3 per cent for total 
retail sales and for department 
store sales. . . . Consumer repay- 
ments on instalment credit actually 
exceeded extension of new credit 
early this year. Thus the consumer 
is in a favorable ‘‘open-to-buy” 
position. In the past, this generally 
has resulted in an increase in pur- 
chases of big-ticket items. 


Price Leadership 


M.A. Schapiro & Co., Inc., in its 
Bank Stock Quarterly: 


N OVERWHELMING AMOUNT of 
evidence exists to prove that 
the prime rate is not an ad- 

ministered rate. It would be far 
more accurate to describe the 
prime rate as representing price 
leadership which is quite different 
from an administered or self-deter- 
mined price. . . . With but one ex- 
ception, changes in the prime rate 
have been initiated by a major 
New York City bank. The changes, 
however, were made in response to 
their loan volume and to Federal 
Reserve monetary policy. 


Strength in Steel 


Joseph L. Block, chairman of Inland 
Steel Co., in a panel discussion on 
the business outlook sponsored by 
The First National Bank of Chicago: 


E ARE OPTIMISTIC about the 
prospects for steel produc- 
tion in the second half. 

The current recovery is brisk and 
appears to be broadening in all 
three major sectors of the economy. 





Government spending is obviously 
headed upward, business expendi- 
tures are expected to improve, and 
the consumer seems to be losing 
some of his recent reluctance to 
purchase durable goods. Most 
forecasters are now predicting that 
industrial production will be above 
previous record highs by the end 
of 1961. This should mean a sig- 
nificant increase in steel consump- 
tion and additions to steel inven- 
tories by our customers to support 
their rising sales and manufactur- 
ing activities. 


Befuddled Thinking 


First National City Bank, discussing 
President Kennedy’s tax proposals 
in its monthly letter, Business & 
Economic Conditions: 


EFUDDLED THINKING on _ tax 
policy overlooks the simple 
fact of confiscatory tax rate 

levels. Aimed at the rich, confisca- 
tory rates strike at the opportunity 
to get rich—through savings out of 
taxable income—and at the incen- 
tive to develop taxable income. 
Moreover, to assert that the (4 per 
cent) dividend credit is an imper- 
fect solution to double taxation is 
surely no reason to abolish it en- 
tirely and leave both the small and 
the well-to-do shareholder with no 
relief at all from a widely recog- 
nized inequity and burden on sav- 
ings. These are not tax policies well 
designed to encourage economic 
growth. 


Summer Rally? 


Arthur Wiesenberger & Co., in its 
twice-monthly Investment Report: 


TOCK PRICE reactions like that of 
June should, we believe, be re- 
garded as buying opportuni- 

ties. Any market such as the cur- 
rent one displays many crosscur- 
rents of activity, with some groups 
and stocks strong and others weak. 
This condition will doubtless con- 
tinue. The business news continues 
favorable; the international situa- 
tion, murky; and the stock market 
position, strong. The expected 
summer rise of stock prices should 
soon get under way. We remain 
of the opinion that the long-term 
trend of stock prices is upward. 
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SUAVEMENT Of COMD 


at the close of business June 30, 1967 


ASSETS 


Olt 


DIRECTORS 


CLAUDE G. ADAMS 
Vice President 

Braniff International Airwoys 
HARRY BASS 
Chairman of the Boord 
H. W. Bass and Sons 
HENRY C. BECK, JR. 
President 

Henry C. Beck Company 
HENRY C. COKE, JR. 
Coke & Coke, Attorneys 


Cash on Hand and Due from Banks . .... . . $256,196,806.65 mean 
United States Government woe eae Company 
Obligations . . . : . $129,144,310.45 Prien nie 
Public Housing Authority eee. one 
Obligations (Fully Guaranteed) . 2,291,317.53 Sie 
State, County, and Municipal Bonds. 31,020,257.74 162,455,885.72 HANS C. GUITSCH 
a Other Bonds... . or 4,506,661.63 mS aes 
' Stock in Federal Reserve Denk . 1,800,000.00 Vie Prd ond Goel Manager 
eer Ps 5 6 6 ke * 8 Sow eee 484,767 ,466.43 Texos Area 
Income Accrued. . . ae ee ee 4,219,828.38 Chatman of te Boord 
Letters of Credit and Acceptances et a ae ee 6,946,239.88 mime, 
* Banking House and Equipment. . ........ 7,660,893.38 Snechdetantisiiny Gunpaiy 
Ss 8 4 ck ee ee ee we S 2,739,105.84 Sona teotbeaey beaten, 
E $931,292,887.91 a 


LIABILITIES 


RIAL LOCK. « 2 «6 © © © « 
Deen. « 6 © « 6 «« 
Undivided Profits nai oe 
Reserved for Contingencies. .... . Big 
ReeruGd SOF Wexen, MIC... . . 24 « © « « «© 8 «© 
Deferred Income .. GP ee ae aes oS Ady sige 
Letters of Credit and Ascughenees - a eS “4 eee 


wr 
Hn 
8 


DEPOSITS: 


Maaiviaual.. . < « « « * 
SS te 
U. 8. Genmcianiak.. ee get 


. $579,497,362.45 
217,267,108.08 
37,126,628.82 


Every two minutes a plane takes off or 
lands at Dallas’ Love Field. Aboard many 
of these aircraft, Firstmen are carry- 
ing information to our correspondent 
banks — facts about the fast-moving Dallas 
market, news of special First services. 
21,000 planes, moving in and out of 
Love Field each month, symbolize the 
dynamic business climate in Dallas. 

THE CITY WITH GET-UP-AND-GROW! 


$ 71,740,307.86 
9,684,507.14 
6,594,619.92 
2,436,113.76 
6,946,239.88 


833,891,099.35 
$931,292,887.91 








and Accident Association 

JOHN J. KETTLE 

Vice Chairman of the Board 
EUGENE McELVANEY 

Senior Vice President 

ROBERT E. McKEE, JR. 

President, Robert E. McKee 

General Contractor, Inc. 

A. D. MARTIN 

President 

Central Engineering & Supply Company 
JOHN D. MURCHISON 

Partner, Murchison Brothers 

N. P. POWELL 

Oil and Investments, Tyler, Texas 
ROBERT H. STEWART Ili 

President 

J. T. SUGGS 

President - 
The Texas and Pacific Railway Company 
JACK C. VAUGHN 

President, Vaughn Petroleum, inc., and 
Spartan National Life Insurance Co. 
TRAVIS T. WALLACE 

Chairman of the Board, Great American 
of Dallas Insurance Companies 
JAMES RALPH WOOD 

President 

Southwestern Life Insurance Company 
BEN H. WOOTEN 

Chairman of the Board 

TODDIE LEE WYNNE 

President 

American Liberty Oil Company 


y 86th 
year of 


IN DALLAS dependable 
Sore 


service! 


oPPOany, 


FIRST NATIONAL BANK IN DALLAS :%): 


“ves” 


MEMBER FEDERAL DEPOSIT INSURANCE CORPORATION 
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Lei -Gontinental 
Corporation 


A Diversified Closed-End 
Investment Company 


Second Quarter Dividends 


Record Date June 20, 1961 
30 cents a share 


on the COMMON STOCK 
Payable July 1, 1961 


67% cents a share on the 
$2.70 PREFERRED STOCK 
Payable July 1, 1961 


65 Broadway, New York 6, N. Y. 









For trends & developments 
of financial significance, bank- 
ers read 


BANKERS MONTHLY 


National Magazine 
of Banking & Investments 





WILL PAY CASH 
FOR YOUR GOLD COINS 


we — pay the following prices__- 
$20 G .50 each 


$10 Gold EEE TRS. $18.00 each 
MS 2c eee $10.00 each 
| Se $65.00 each 
| ee $10.00 each 
I io sta ed $12.50 each 
We are also seeking the following. _- 
ea $650.00 each 
I iiss cin m nce $1,500.00 each 


Prompt Remittance Guaranteed 
no mounted or mutilated coins 


send coins direct to_- 





123 West 7th St. New York 19, N. Y. 
JUdson 2-2580 
One of America’s Oldest and Largest Coin Dealers in 
Coin Appraisals for Banks, Estates, insurance Companies 
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LOAN OFFICERS 
(Continued from page 42) 


is reached; once 
reached, a favorable decision over- 
rides such weaknesses and should 
be given positively and ungrudgingly. 


11. Don't place too much dependence 
on any set of rules like this. 


| ENDING MONEY soundly is primarily 

a matter of applying intelligence 
to the facts in each case. Intelli- 
gence, in a way, is simply common 
sense—it is the inborn and God- 
given ability of an individual to 
apply his knowledge and experience, 
however limited or however great, 
to the successful solution of a new 
problem. To some extent, every loan 
request is a new problem. Rules may 
enrich your background but they 
won’t make your credit decisions. 
That takes intelligence—never fail 
to apply it. 


FEDERAL TAX LIENS 
(Continued from page 30) 


States grant its consent to be joined 
in actions to subject a decedent’s real 
estate to the payment of debts, there- 
by enabling the sale of a title free of 
federal liens. 


Banks, like many others, may not be 
getting from the proposed legislation 
every advantage hoped for. Com- 
promises, however, are necessary, for 
the present budget leaves Congress in 
no mood to risk a crippling of the ef- 
fectiveness of its tax collection pro- 
cedures. Enactment of the proposed 
measures would provide an equitable 
middle ground, one that can be lived 
with, and certainly one that may be 
counted upon to create a far better 
situation than that presently con- 
fronting the country’s banks and other 
lending institutions. 

The legislation discussed in the 
foregoing has been introduced, under 
bi-partisan sponsorship, in both the 
House (H.R. 4319, 4320), and Senate 
(S. 1193). Needless to say, the pro- 
gress of these bills will depend upon 
the strength of the support given them 
by those whose interests will be pro- 
tected by their enactment. 





MARKETABLE C/DS 

(Continued from page 23) 
can pay 34 per cent on seven-day 
dollar time deposits and higher rates 
on longer-term, while American banks 





have not developed effective media 


for competing in this market; or 


even arguments to support a case for J 


changes in the law or regulations. 


“The Federal Reserve System, of 


course, has a major degree of re- | 


sponsibility in this area, but cannot 
exercise it in a theoretical vacuum. 

“It would be very helpful if the 
banking system were to develop the 
arguments if changes are needed. 
The basic question is: Does com- 
mercial banking want to stay on the 
sidelines of this vast market in in- 
terest-conscious funds or does it want 
to participate?” 

Hopeful Future. It’s clear now that 
commercial banking does want to 
participate, and the banks involved 


ae 


oT So esa TT 


are pressing hard for a boost in the © 


rate ceilings imposed on c¢/ds by 
Regulation Q. 

What then are the prospects for 
success? So far, the response of com- 


pany treasurers to the new bank © 
certificates has been favorable. But | 
few bankers are willing to make any | 
long-range predictions until some un- f 
resolved questions have been cleared 7 
up. If things turn out the way ¢ 


money-center bankers hope, they 


will recapture a significant portion of 7 
the excess corporate funds now in- | 
vested elsewhere; and the market- © 
able c/d will become a money mar- F 
ket instrument of major importance. 


AIR PRODUCTS 
(Continued from page 36) 


and the preservation of living cells : 
through quick freezing at tempera- © 
tures approaching that of liquid ni- § 


trogen. 


Pioneer. Strong competition has 


been a fact of life for Air Products § 


since its founding. The company 


broke into the industrial gas industry F 
against the formidable Linde Di- § 
vision of Union Carbide and the ag- § 
gressive merchandising of Air Re- § 


duction. In most of the company’s 


markets, Linde is still its major com- 
petitor. Nevertheless, Air Products F 
has pioneered most of the com-f 
mercial fields in which it has an im- F 


portant stake. 


Air Products’ development of por- 
table equipment revolutionized the 
methods of distribution of industrial 
gases by bringing production facilities 
close to the points of consumption. 
As mentioned previously, the com- 
pany engineered the first successful 
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INTRODUCING 
the new Recorpak MICR Comparator 


Shows quickly, easily, accurately whether magnetic ink character 
imprints on checks conform with A. B. A. alignment standards. 


The new low-cost REcorpAK MICR Comparator is 
specifically designed for inspecting Common Ma- 
chine Language (E-13B type characters). 


With this precision unit, your staff is able to deter- 
mine faster and more accurately whether your 
imprinted checks are within A.B.A. alignment 
standards. This greatly reduces the number of 
checks the sorter rejects. 


Operation is simplicity itself. New REcORDAK 
Comparator enlarges magnetic ink characters 22.5 
times . . . shows them superimposed on a built-in 
E-13B Printed Character Chart. And its built-in 


hood lets you check imprints in normal room light. 

Projected images quickly reveal any variations in 
field boundaries, horizontal and vertical format 
dimensions, character spacing and alignment, char- 
acter dimensions, skew, line width . . . also make 
voids and extraneous inking easy to spot. 

Compact, lightweight, and low in cost, this new 
Recorpak MICR Comparator will prove invalu- 
able in the change-over to automated check-handling. 
Write today for free folder describing it in detail. 
Recordak Corporation, 415 Madison Avenue, New 
York 17, N. Y. 


SRECORDPK: 


(Subsidiary of Eastman Kodak Company) 
originator of modern microfilming—now in its 34th year 
IN CANADA contact Recordak of Canada Ltd., Toronto 
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large-scale oxygen plant. It set the 
pattern in the negotiation of on-site 
sales contracts which subsequently 
became the industry standard. It de- 
signed, manufactured, constructed 
and currently operates facilities for 
the Government which account for 
85 per cent of the liquid oxygen used 
by the Air Force. 


The company was first in the liquid 
hydrogen field and again built the 
first large plant, getting a long head- 
start on its competitors. Facilities de- 
signed and operated by Air Products 
are thought to amount to well over 
two-thirds of industry capacity. The 
company provided the technical 
knowledge to build the first cryo- 
genic helium extraction plant, which 
was constructed by the Fluor Corp. 
for the Department of the Interior. 
Similarly, it is building the first pri- 
vately-owned facility for Kerr-Mc- 
Gee Oil Industries. 


Pending Merger. The most serious 
criticism of Air Products has been its 
lack of substantial stand-by capacity 
and inability to supply gases in the 
event of a breakdown in one of its 
customer’s on-site generators. The 
company hopes that its proposed 
merger with Southern Oxygen will 
largely alleviate this problem, in ad- 
dition to strengthening its equity 
base and increasing sales some 25 per 
cent. 

Southern Oxygen produces and 
distributes liquid oxygen, nitrogen, 
argon and other industrial and medi- 
cal gases, primarily in the Southeast. 
It will also provide Air Products with 
substantial producing capacity and 
marketing facilities for argon. 

Already approved by both boards 
of directors, the merger will be voted 
on by stockholders in July. If con- 
summated as anticipated, the com- 
bined company will have sales in 


—— ANNOUNCEMENT ~— 





We are pleased to announce the 
opening of our new Administration 
Building, located in the delightful 
village of Roseville, Minnesota... 
a suburb of St. Paul. This new 
structure, containing 24,000 feet 
all on one floor, will house our 
treasury department as well as divi- 
sions concerned with research, pro- 
duction planning, engineering, and 
machine development. In addition, 
it has adequate conference and lec- 
ture rooms where we will conduct 
refresher courses for supervisory 
personnel and those in training 
for supervisory assignments. 


While no actual check orders will 
be handled here, we plan to oper- 
ate a pilot _ where experimental 
work can be done under plant con- 
ditions yet on a laboratory level. 
With up-to-the-minute equipment 
at our disposal and a well-trained 
research group to do the work, we 
hope to develop techniques which 
will be beneficial and at the same 
time to accelerate testing so that 
time lag may be reduced between 
the development of an idea and 
company-wide adoption. 


| 
| 


le We 


CHECK PRINTERS 


Even though basic research prob- 
lems connected with the MICR 
program are now largely behind us, 
there remain many problems of im- 
plementation and much to be done 
in the way of communications to 
our 1,800 employees before we will 
be reasonably well satisfied that 
encoding is under control and fully 
streamlined within the framework 
of normal check printing pro- 
cedures. With this complete 
divorcement from the pressures 
and interruptions of day-to-day 
plant operations, and in an envi- 
ronment that invites group study, 
we think we will learn faster how 
to do things better. 


As soon as we become accustomed 
to our new surroundings, we will 
welcome visits from those interested 
in check printing, especially bank 
people who are involved in the re- 
design of checks for corporate ac- 
counts. We think a day at our lab 
and a trip through our St. Paul plant 
would be informative, and, since 
by air we are only a few hours away 
from any of our banker friends, 
we hope they will come to see us. 


Manufacturing Plants at: ciirron, NORWALK, PAOLI, 
CLEVELAND DETROIT, INDIANAPOLIS, CHICAGO, KANSAS CITY 
ST. PAUL, DALLAS, CHATSWORTH, PORTLAND 








excess of $60 million, as shown in the 
pro-forma table of consolidated fi- 
nancial data. Southern Oxygen will 
be operated as an entity, and there 
will be no changes in either manage- 
ment team as a result of the merger. 


In addition to the merger, Air 
Products will expand its earnings 
base substantially this year by means 
of a $35-million capital expenditure 
program involving five large oxygen 
generating plants. These two moves 
will virtually double the company’s 
present plant and equipment account 
of $49 million. 


Investment Conclusion. In view- 
ing Air Products as a prospective in- 
vestment, three points stand out in 
importance: 


®@ The first is the nature of the com- 
pany’s revenues, i.e., the stability of 
the service operations and the pre- 
dictable growth from the on-site 
generator contracts. 


@ Second, the heavy cash flow is 
compounding the stockholders equity 
as the debt against the ‘‘take-or-pay” 
agreements is reduced. 


@ Third is the very strong competi- 
tive position which the company en- 
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joys by reason of its high technical : 
competence and wide industry regard. | 


Principal negative factors are a 
high price-to-earnings ratio and an 


ee 


extremely low yield. Quoted around © 
67 on the over-the-counter market, © 
the stock is selling at more than 30 | 


times the $2.00-$2.25 earnings esti- 


mated for the year ending in Sep- f 


tember, and yields only .3 per cent. 


However, this does not seem inap- 
propriate when compared to many 
other well-known issues which in 
fact are growing considerably more 
slowly than the 20 per cent com- 
pounded rate envisaged for Air Pro- 
ducts. Specifically, earnings of $6.00 


with a cash flow of $12.00 a share : 


seem attainable within five years. 
Nor should the present small divi- 
dend payout be startling to those ac- 
customed to buying the stocks of 
office equipment, electronics and 
other scientifically oriented 
panies. The cush dividend was sup- 
plemented by a 3 per cent stock dis- 
tribution in February of this year. 


The stock’s institutional accepta- 
bility is evident by its use in trust 
accounts and bank-administered com- 
mon trust funds. Its stature soon will 
be further enhanced by listing on the 
New York Stock Exchange. 
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OPERATING NEWS & TRENDS 


—— 


INSTALLATIONS 


Marine Trust Company 
Of Western New York 


The first steps in the operation of a 
completely automated computer con- 
trolled bookkeeping system which by 
early 1962 will include all 62 of its 
offices were taken last month by the 
Marine Trust Company of Western 
New York when President Francis A. 
Smith set the company’s General 
Electric 210 in motion. 


Two sorters, one large scale com- 
puter and a high speed printer made 
up the original installation. Another 
grouping including the same units 
will be installed about January 1962. 

The two sorters coupled together 
are able to handle 1500 checks per 
minute, while the printer, which pre- 
pares customers’ statements, is able 
to print 1000 lines per minute. The 
computer system reads, writes and 
computes simultaneously 30,000 digits 
or characters per second. 


Pittsburgh National 

The first of two complete GE 225 
all-transistorized computer systems 
will be installed by the Pittsburgh 
National Bank in the summer of 1962, 
and a second will be installed by the 
end of that year. In addition to the 
two computers, the system will com- 
prise four document sorter-readers, 
ten magnetic tape units, a punched- 
card reader and punch, a punched- 
paper reader, and three high-speed 
printers. 

One of the computers will be 
equipped with a magnetic tape sys- 
tem for storing and maintaining the 
account files for each of the applica- 
tions. The second will perform all the 
data conversion operations. High- 
speed printers will convert informa- 
tion from the computers to printed 
form. 

Upon completion of the second in- 
stallation, the combined system will 
handle all deposit and check process- 
ing for the bank’s 170,000 checking 
accounts, with a total volume of some 
190,000 items per day, as well as the 
transactions involved in maintaining 
its approximately 105,000 consumer 
loan accounts. Corporate Trust, Per- 
sonal Trust and Transit Operations 
will then be converted to the new 
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electronic data processing system. 


The system was designed by the 
bank’s Automation Development Di- 
vision, headed by J. Edwin Wilson, 
senior vice president, and a team of 
specialists on computer systems from 
the management consulting firm of 
Booz, Allen & Hamilton, under the 
general direction of Neal J. Dean, 
partner. 


Shown in the photo examining scale 
models of some of the various elec- 
tronic units which will make up the 
two systems are Frank E. Agnew, 
Jr., president of the bank, and Samuel 
Littlejohn, vice president, General 
Electric Company. 


SERVICES 


Diebold Gives Fort Worth’'s 
First National a Lift 

Among the more formidable tasks 
involved in the four-block move of the 
First National Bank of Fort Worth to 
its new $10,000,000 18-story building 
was that of transferring its safe de- 
posit boxes. Said J. T. Vaught, vice 
president of the bank, “Since we had 
purchased vault doors, additional safe 
deposit boxes and other equipment 
from Diebold, Incorporated, we asked 
them to tell us how best to move these 
boxes into our new building. They 
came up with detailed suggestions 
and even supplied us with experts to 
supervise the move. . . Some of the 
safe deposit sections in the old building 
weighed as much as 7,000 lbs., and 
they had to be lifted from the lower 
floor of the old building to the street.” 


The bank was asked to arrange to 





have officials of the bank keep the 
boxes in view at all times, and to sup- 
ply a police detail; so 72 officials, ac- 
companied by local policemen were 
stationed along the entire route dur- 
ing the 26 hours required for the trans- 
fer. 


Among the items of Diebold equip- 
ment purchased for the new bank 
were eleven separate vault doors, 
equipment for five motor bank win- 
dows, additional safe deposit boxes, 
24-hour depositories, 32 silver chests 
installed in tellers windows, and a 
series of electric Rekordesk safes. 


Burroughs Opens 
Consultation Center 

Burroughs Corporation’s B251 Vis- 
ible Record Computer, shown here, is 
part of the recently established MICR 
consultation center, which involved 
the addition of 12,000 square feet to 
the corporation’s Mid-America Ex- 
hibit Center, located at 324 South 
Michigan Ave., Chicago. Mrs. Shan- 
non Fisher, computer technician, is 
guiding the computer through its 
arithmetical paces as Ken Larrance, 





Chicago district manager, looks on. 
The four-unit, quarter-million dol- 
lar VRC system includes an electronic 
sorter-reader which reads and sorts 
items at speeds of up to 1,560 a 
minute. It performs automatically 
most of the work in a bank’s book- 
keeping and statistical analysis de- 
partments. In a typical application, it 
will post an account’s checks and de- 
posits, keep track of the number of 
checks posted, determine profitability 
of the account, and calculate the ser- 
vice charge, in 1.4 seconds. A wide- 
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line printer, with 160 digits or char- 
acters per line, writes accounting 
records at speeds of up to 200 lines 
per minute. 

Burroughs’ Chicago district office 
serves an 11-state area through a net- 
work of 14 branch offices. 


OPERATING BRIEFS 


@ The National Cash Register Co. 
has announced a new electronic sys- 
tem which will automatically handle 
record-keeping for large savings 
banks. The ‘‘on-line’’ system will 
make it possible for banks to feed 
information directly into a computer 
from NCR machines at the tellers’ 
windows. Branches in different 
areas will transmit the data by leased 
telephone wire. 


@ Litton Industries, Inc. has re- 
ported the opening of an eastern sea- 
board data processing center at Mon- 
roe Calculating Machine Company’s 
main plant in Orange, N. J. 


@ The Mosler Safe Company’s New 
York Headquarters have been moved 
to 320 Park Avenue. The new loca- 
tion provides the company with a 
total of 23,250 square feet of work 
space, part of which has been given 
over to a large street level showroom. 


@ Designed to provide a fast, ac- 
curate and economical means of man- 
ually punching and verifying from an 
original document into paper tape 
machine language, the Model D875 
Universal Code Punch and Verifier 
System is the product of Systematics, 
a division of General Instrument 
Corp., Hawthorne, Calif. 


@ Eastman Kodak Co., Rochester, 
N. Y., recently marketed a distinc- 
tive new business calling card that 
identifies the giver both by picture 
and text. A prestige-builder for the 
individual and his bank, the cards 
can be purchased in quantities of 100 
or more. 


@ Small and medium sized West 
Coast banks were given further as- 
sistance along the road to automation 
recently when The Service Bureau 
Corporation, Los Angeles, Calif., 
opened its first electronic banking 
center to offer MICR reader-sorter 
equipment on a contractual basis. 
The center is one of 16 operated by 
SBC which currently processes de- 
mand deposit accounting for 25 banks 
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using high-speed data _ processing 
equipment. 


@ The Fairchild Scan-A-Fax is the 
name of a new completely transis- 
torized facsimile communications sys- 
tem for rapid transmission of graphic 
data marketed by Industrial Prod- 
ucts Division of Fairchild Camera 
and Instrument Corp., Yonkers, N. 
Y. The new system accepts all types 
of copy, hand-written or printed, as 
well as charts and photographs. 


@ The third computer installation 
at Chase Manhattan Bank, a Rem- 
ington Rand Univac Solid State ‘‘80’’, 
is currently in operation in the bank’s 
trust department, 80 Pine Street. 
The huge task of converting the ex- 
isting system of corporate stock rec- 
ord keeping to the new computer 
system will not be completed until 
mid-1962. 


BOOKLETS 


A Check Cancelling 
Method for Each System 


Cummins-Chicago Corp., manufac- 
turers of bank and business machines 
for the control and processing of docu- 
ments, has announced publication of 
a booklet entitled “Check Cancelling 
Procedure,” which deals with alter- 
nate methods of check cancelling 
under today’s conditions. It was 
written by Fred W. Dilsner, formerly 
assistant cashier of First National 
City Bank of New York and now 
Cummins’ manager of research and 
planning. 

Fully illustrated with photographs 
of the operations discussed, the book- 
let completely covers the why, how 
and when of check cancelling. A free 
copy can be obtained by writing the 
company at 4740 Ravenswood Ave., 
Chicago 40, IIl. 


On the Handling of Payments 

“LONG LINES and Short Friend- 
ships’”’ is the name of a new booklet 
which shows how instalment payment 
service can be expedited at low cost. 
Prepared by Cummins-Chicago Corp., 
developers and manufacturers of auto- 
mated payment systems and equip- 
ment, the booklet reviews the cus- 
tomer-preferred advantages of cou- 
pons and cites typical examples of 
their use by leading banks and lending 
institutions. Copies may be obtained 
by addressing a request to Cummins- 





Chicago Corp., 4740 North Ravens- 
wood Ave., Chicago 49, IIl. 


Power Shelf Filing 


The operating efficiency and space- 
saving potentialities of shelf filing are 


graphically illustrated in a new eight- | 
page color brochure entitled “Die- © 


bold Power Shelf Filing.’’ Also il- 
lustrated are the new Title File Guides 
and the Diebold alpha-numeric block 
caption packaged guiding system. 


Push-button operation of the Power | 


Files brings records to a level that © 
eliminates stoop, stretch and climb. | 


The elimination of ‘drawer opening 
space,”’ provides greater than 50 per 
cent savings in floor space. 

For copies write to Dwight Beatty, 
Diebold, Ine., Canton 2, Ohio. 


About IDB Labels 


An amusingly illustrated brochure 


created for the Allen Hollander Com- 
pany, 


manufacturers of Able-Stik | 


labels, spells out the folly of using in- © 
ferior labels on sensitive and expen- | 


sive integrated data processing equip- 
ment. Entitled “The Case of the 


2c Tragedy,’’ the booklet makes it | 


clear that is unwise to save pennies 


and lose valuable time and money by — 
using second rate labels; that even [ 


the smallest imperfection in a label 
can jam and injure IDP equipment. 


Copies of the brochure may be ob- § 
tained by writing Allen Hollander 


Company, Inc., 385 Gerard Avenue, 
New York 51, N. Y. Also available 
is a helpful “IDP Case Histories” 
guide, which describes how leading 
firms, in a wide range of industries, 
have increased their uses of IDP 
equipment. 


‘Dial-o-verter” System 

A new brochure describing the 
“‘Dial-o-verter’’ System has been re- 
leased by the Digitronics Corporation. 
The system functions with the Bell 
System Data-Phone 200 to send and 
receive data at high speed to and from 
any number of remote locations, via 
the regular dial telephone network, 
or over private lines. 

Since the ‘Dial-o-verter’’ system 
can transmit in one medium (paper, 
tape, punched cards, or magnetic 
tape) and receive in another, the new 
brochure includes photographs of both 
a magnetic tape and a paper tape 
terminal. 

Copies may be obtained by writing 
to Lester Krugman, Digitronics Corp- 
oration, Albertson, L. I., N. Y. 
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EXECUTIVES 


The American Express Company, 
Inc., has announced the promotion of 
~ | MICHAEL E. LIVELY to vice president J = A Dp YW Pe oO Ww 
. and the election of GEORGE W. WATERS se 8 
to vice president in charge of the 
credit card activity. Mr. Lively 
started with American Express in 
> 1949, was named an assistant vice 
' # president in the New York head- 
| quarters in 1956 and in 1958 given 
- charge of the credit card division. 
t | Mr. Waters is a former executive vice 1 Bs | & 1 — Dp } T 4 ©) mR; 
' president and director. of Colonial 
8 Stores (grocery chain). 
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§ In recent appointments at Inter- 
y, | national Business Machines Corpora- 
’ tion, JERRIER A. HADDAD was advanced 

to vice president and assistant general 

+ manager of the Data Systems Divi- 

© | sion; GEORGE A. KENNARD promoted 
to general manager of the Advanced 


ik — Systems Development Division suc- 
»- | ceeding Mr. Haddad, and DR. CHARLES 
n- | +R. DE CARLO was named IBM director 
>- | of education. 


JOHN J. KRAMER is the new manager, 
commercial sales, for the Commercial 
Systems Department of the Radio 


Corporation of America’s Electronic 
J Data Processing Division. Prior to 
t his recent appointment, Mr. Kramer 
% served aS manager, western region, 
. for the RCA Electronic Data Process- 
ing Division, with headquarters at 
- San Francisco. 
E ALLAN C. ROOT has joined The Mos- 
1g — ler Safe Company as manager of Busi- 
S, — ness Planning. Prior to joining Mos- 
ir ler, Mr. Root was manager of market- 
ing research with International Gen- 
eral Electric Company. 
he The appointment of FRANK NAS- 
es CENZI as director of administration, U = 
manufacturing and engineering divi- p-to-date editions of the 


sion, has been reported by Burroughs | A BA Key Book are essential for efficient transit operation. 
Corporation. Mr. Nascenzi joins Bur- 


roughs after many years at Westing- They contain all changes and additions to the listings of routing 


house Electric Corp. numbers that have been made in the past year, including the 


many new routing numbers assigned to banks whose old numbers 


would not code properly for electronic scanning. 








$6.00 per copy 


Speed up transit work this year by ordering 
enough copies of the 1961 edition. 







RAND MSNALLY 
A. C. ROOT FRANK NASCENZI P.O. Box 7600, Chicago 80, Illinois 

, 405 Park Ave., New York 22, N.Y. 
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BANKERS & BROKERS 








A. S. LUCAS, JR. H. A. LESLIE 


Birmingham (Ala.) Trust National 
Bank: Two newly promoted vice 
presidents are A. S. LUCAS, JR. and 
HENRY A. LESLIE who was also made 
a trust officer. 


The Central National Bank, Rich- 
mond, Va.: Elected vice president 
and trust officer, respectively, were 
ROY F. BROWN and R. FRANK HAW- 
KINS. 


Security First National Bank, Los 
Angeles: Heading up a number of 
recently announced promotions was 
that of FARRELL J. REILLY to vice 
president and manager of the Broad- 
way & Manchester branch. Newly 
appointed assistant vice presidents 
were, J. HAROLD ALLEN, PHILIP B. 
HENRY, JAMES C. WELDEN, DONALD E. 
MORGAN and MELVIN K. MOLLERS. 


The First Pennsylvania Banking and 
Trust Co., Philadelphia: Vice Presi- 
dent of the Atlantic Refining Com- 
pany, THQRNTON F. BRADSHAW, has 
been elected to the board of directors. 


The Royal Bank of Canada: The ap- 
pointment of J. C. MAYNE as an as- 
sistant general manager with head- 
quarters in Calgary, Province of Al- 
berta, was recently made known. 
In this newly created post, Mr. 
Mayne will have jurisdiction over 
the bank’s 90 branches in the Al- 
berta district. 


The Arizona Bank, Phoenix: From as- 
sistant cashier, WILLIAM S. PARKS has 
been moved up to assistant vice 
president. 


The Bank of Virginia, Richmond: 
In addition to being vice president in 
charge of the trust department, 
REGINALD C. SHORT has been ad- 
vanced to the position of senior trust 
officer. 
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The Bowery Savings Bank, New 
York: Executive Vice President MOR- 
RIS D. CRAWFORD, JR., has _ been 
elected to the board of trustees. Also 
announced was the appointment of 
HERBERT F. REILLY to assistant vice 
president. 


LaSalle National Bank, Chicago: 
Formerly assistant vice presidents, 
ROGER B. BRINKMAN and MAX ROY 
have been elevated to vice presiden- 
cies. Mr. Brinkman is in charge of 
trust operations while Mr. Roy is a 
member of the correspondent bank 
division covering the state of Iowa. 





MAX ROY 


R. B. BRINKMAN 


Marine Midland Corp., Buffalo, N. Y.: 
HERBERT F. MILLIGAN, vice president 
at Marine Midland Trust Company 
of Southern New York, has been 
elected vice president of the Corpo- 
ration. He will head a newly estab- 
lished industrial development de- 
partment which will assist the Marine 
Midland banks in the promotion of 
their areas and serve as a clearing- 
house for New York State market 
and site data. In a further release, the 
election of ROBERT M. MARTINDALE 
as an assistant secretary in the public 
relations department, was announced. 


First National Bank of Arizona: 
PERCY W. POGSON, a partner in the 
firm of Pogson, Peloubet and Co., 
certified public accountants, has been 
elected to the board of directors. 





H. F. MILLIGAN 


P. W. POGSON 





J. R. FULGHAM, JR. 


First National Bank in Dallas: 
Elevated from assistant vice presi- 
dents to vice presidents were J. 
RAWLES FULGHAM, JR. and ROBERT T. 
PRESENT. Mr. Fulgham is a loan 
officer in the oil loans division and 
Mr. Present is in charge of the 
credit department and its staff of 
analysts. 


United California Bank, San Fran- | 


cisco: ROBERT L. MOSSBURG, JR. has | 


been elevated to assistant vice presi- | 
dent at Northern District Head- 


quarters. Before coming to the bank 
in March, 1961, he had been with the 
Federal Reserve Bank of Chicago 
for six years. 


Chemical Bank New York Trust Co.: 


Senior Vice President GRANT KEEHN f 


has been elected a director. 


National State Bank, Boulder, Colo.: 
Fourth president of this 87-year old 
institution is CHARLES L. SAYRE who 
has been with the bank for more 
than 28 years. 


Federal Reserve Bank of Cleveland: 
Effective July 1, JOHN E. ORIN was 
moved up to vice president. He 
joined the bank in 1925 as a clerk in 
the check collection department. 


The United States National Bank of 
San Diego: RICHARD R. COLVILLE has 
been appointed assistant vice presi- 
dent, assigned to Administration at 
the head office. 


First National Bank of Omaha: 
Two newly elected vice presidents are 
WILLIAM E. GARRISON, who will serve 
as personnel director, and FRANK L. 
LOVE, who will be in charge of the 
correspondent bank department. At 
the same time CARL N. BLOOM was 
named an assistant vice president. 
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First National Bank of Chicago: 
According to a recent announcement, 
REGINALD D. HULSE was elected vice 
president in charge of the bank 
building, and CHARLES H. SCHOLFIELD 
was made an assistant vice president 
in the trust department. 


Manufacturers Trust Company, N. Y.: 
CARL H. OELKERS has been designated 
an assistant vice president in the 
portfolio department. 


Federal Reserve Bank of Minneapo- 
lis: The election of JOHN OLIN to 
assistant vice president was recently 
made known. 


Empire Trust Co., New York: 
GRINNELL MORRIS, executive vice 
president, and ALFRED S. OLMSTEAD, 
vice president, have been elected to 
the board of directors. Mr. Morris 
was formerly a senior vice president 
of The Hanover Bank and Mr. Olm- 
stead has been a vice president of the 
New York Trust Co. 


Harris Trust and Savings Bank, 
Chicago: Recently announced was 
the promotion of H. CHARLES BECKER 
and WAYNE 0. VINER, from assistant 
cashier to assistant vice president. 


The Chase Manhattan Bank: Two 
newly promoted assistant vice presi- 
dents are, THEODORE G. KANE, in the 
trust department, and JOHN LUND- 
WALL, manager of the 73rd and 
Broadway branch. 





H. L. MEGAR J. C. GOODRIDGE 


Fulton National Bank of Atlanta: 
The election of HERBERT L. MEGAR to 
an assistant vice presidency has re- 
cently been announced. 


First National City Bank of New 
York: JOHN C. GOODRIDGE has been 
appointed a resident vice president 
with headquarters in Beirut, Leba- 
non. He will have field supervision of 
the bank’s branches and business in 
the Middle East. 
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YELL NOBLES R. N. HENDERSON 


L. H. SOENKE A. P. PERRY 


Bank of America, San Francisco: 
YELL NOBLES, vice president and 
manager of the Merced branch, has 
been advanced to business develop- 
ment officer for the lower San Joaquin 
valley, and JAMES BAKOTICH, vice 
president and manager of the Salinas 
branch, moved up to a senior position 
at the head office in San Francisco. 
Mr. Nobles and Mr. Bakotich will be 
succeeded by ROBERT N. HENDERSON 
and LOREN H. SOENKE, respectively, 
newly elected vice presidents. Named 
assistant vice president in the mu- 
nicipal bond department was ARTHUR 
J. MICHELETTI. 


The First National Bank of Memphis: 
Previously assistant vice president, 
ASHBY P. PERRY has been advanced to 
vice president. 


The Bank of New York: HANS STAUF- 
FER, president of Stauffer Chemical 
Company, has been elected a trustee. 
He is also a director of American 
Smelting & Refining Co., Greyhound 
Corp., Columbian Carbon Co. and 
National Surety Corp. 


United States Trust Company of New 
York: GEORGE BOYD, executive vice 
president of the America Fore Insur- 
ance Group, has been elected a 
trustee. 


National State Bank of Newark (N.J.): 
OWEN F. RILEY, a former Standard 
and Poor account executive, has 
been elected a vice president in the 
investment department of the Dept. 
of Estates and Trusts. 








ASSOCIATION CHANGES 


CONNECTICUT BANKERS: Newly 
elected officers for the coming year 
are: president, FREDERIC E. HUDSON, 
president of the Second National 
Bank, New Haven; first vice presi- 
dent, OGDEN BIGELOW, senior vice 
president of The Fairfield County 
Trust Company, Stamford; and 
treasurer, J. LEO BODO, vice president 
of The Connecticut Bank and Trust 
Company, Danielson office. 


THE AMERICAN S A F E_ DEPOSIT: 
RUSSELL F. GRAHAM, manager, safe 
deposit department, Marine Trust 
Company of Western New York, 
Buffalo, was advanced to president 
at their recent national meeting. 
Other officers are, first vice president, 
CLARENCE N. PECK, vice president of 
the First Citizens State Bank, White- 
water, Wis.: second vice president, 
KENNETH W. MURRAY, manager, safe 
deposit department, Union & New 
Haven Trust Co., New Haven; and 
secretary-treasurer, ROBERT L. CHRIS- 
TOPHER, manager, safe deposit de- 
partment, First Federal Savings & 
Loan Association, Chicago. 


INVESTMENT ANALYSTS SOCIETY OF 
CHICAGO: Newly elected officers for 
1961-62 are LANG ELLIOTT of Stein 
Roe & Farnham, president; WILLIAM 
A. STENSON of The Northern Trust 
Co., vice president; STANLEY A. WIN- 
TER of A. G. Becker & Co., Inc., 
secretary; and FREDERICK J. FOER- 
STERLING of Chicago Title & Trust 
Co., treasurer. Named to three-year 
terms on the society’s board of gov- 
ernors were HARTMAN L. BUTLER JR. 
of Duff, Anderson & Clark; wIL- 
LIAM S. GRAY, Harris Trust & Sav- 
ings Bank; and WAID R. VANDERPOEL, 
First National Bank of Chicago. 


NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF CREDIT 
MANAGEMENT: At their 65th Con- 
gress in Denver, GILBERT W. SITES, 
credit manager of the Times-Mirror 


Co., Los Angeles, was elected presi- 
dent. 


FOUNDATION F OR COMMERCIAL 
BANKS: The election of three new 
members increased the Board of 
Trustees from twelve to fifteen. The 
new trustees-at-large are: WILLIAM M. 
JENKINS, president, the First Na- 
tional Bank of Everett, Wash.; ALLEN 
MORGAN, president, the First Na- 
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tional Bank of Memphis, Tenn.; and 
JOSEPH C. WELMAN, president, Bank 
of Kennett, Mo. Elected as a trustee 
for a three-year term was Ss. J. 
KRYZSKO, president, Winona (Minn.) 
National & Savings Bank. 


CORPORATION 


CHANGES 





Cities Service Company, New York: 
Former Secretary of Defense, THOMAS 
S. GATES, has been elected a member 
of the board of directors. He is chair- 
man of the executive committee of 
Morgan Guaranty Trust Company 
of New York. 


Baltimore and Ohio Railroad Com- 
pany, Baltimore: Included in a num- 
ber of newly elected officers was 
FREDERICK E. BAUKHAGES, III, who 
was designated vice president-finance. 


The Electric Storage Battery Co., 
Philadelphia: Newly elected treasur- 
er is HARRY J. ULKLOSS, JR. Prior to 
joining ESB in 1950 he was em- 
ployed by Camden Trust Co. and 
later by Provident Tradesmen’s Bank 
& Trust Co. in Philadelphia. 





J. S. FANGBONER E. V. ECKLUND 


Addressograph-Multigraph Cor p., 
Cleveland: JO HN S. FANGBONER, 
president of the National City Bank 
of Cleveland, has been elected a 
director. 


Acme-Hamilton Manufacturing 
Corp., New York: EDWARD V. ECK- 
LUND has been elected treasurer of 
this producer of rubber goods for 
industrial and consumer use. 


Sohio Pipe Line Company, Cleveland: 
In addition to his position as secre- 
tary, WALTER A. TERPENNING has also 
been named treasurer. 


Sperry Rand Corp., New York: 
JAMES F. TOOLE who has been treasur- 
er since 1957, has also been elected 
to the position of vice president. 





CALENDAR OF EVENTS 


American Bankers Association 


Oct. 15-18—87th Annual Convention: San Francisco 
Nov. 9-10—Mid-Continent Trust Conference: Baker Hotel, Dallas, Texas 
Nov. 


State Associations 


July 
Sept. 


13-14—National Agricultural Credit Conference: The Statler Hilton, Dallas. 


20-22—West Virginia: The Greenbrier, White Sulphur Springs 
24-26—Kentucky: Brown Hotel, Louisville 


Oct. 29—Nov. 1—lowa: Hotel Fort Des Moines, Des Moines 


Nov. 


Other Associations 


Sep. 
Hilton Hotel, Chicago. 
Oct. 
Oct. 
Vegas, Nev. 


2-4—Arizona: San Marcos Hotel, Chandler 


11-13—NABAC, The Association for Bank Audit, Control and Operation: Conrad 


9-12—National Association of Bank Women: Sheraton Hotel, Rochester, N. Y. 
9-12—National Association of Supervisors of State Banks: 


Stardust Hotel, Las 


Oct. 30-Nov. 2—Mortgage Bankers Association of America: Americana Hotel, Miami 


Beach, Fla. 
Nov. 
Nov. 


Schools 


July 
July 
July 


12-—15—Robert Morris Associates: The Diplomat Hotel, Hollywood-by-the-Sea, Fla. 
26-30—Financial Public Relations Association: Americana Hotel, Miami Beach 


9-22—FPRA School: Chicago Campus of Northwestern University 
12-24—Stonier Graduate School of Banking, Rutgers Univ., New Brunswick, N. J. 
16-29—Southwestern Graduate School of Banking: So. Meth. U. in Dallas 


July 30-Aug. 12—NABAC School for Bank Auditors and Comptrollers: University of 


Wisconsin, Madison 
Aug. 
Aug. 


6-18—School of Consumer Banking: University of Virginia, Charlottesville 
7~+25—National Trust School: Evanston Campus of Northwestern University 


Aug. 21-Sep. 1—Pacifle Coast Banking School: Univ. of Washington, Seattle 
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Thompson Ramo Wooldridge Inc., 
Cleveland: Vice President JAMES 4, | 
COOLIDGE has been named to the 

chairmanship of the newly-formed | 
finance committee, while ERNEST ¢. | 
BRELSFORD was named to the post of | 
vice president-finance. In addition to 

his new duties, Mr. Brelsford will § 
continue to serve as the company’s 7 
treasurer in which capacity he has | 
had responsibility for financial plan. ; 
ning, forecasting, budgeting, banking 7 
and shareholder relations. 







Neptune Meter Co., New York: 
Announcement has been made of the | 
appointment of EDGAR A. GAUDETTE 
as vice president and treasurer. : 


W. R. Grace & Co., New York: 4 
The appointment of JOHN F. KELSEY | 
as assistant treasurer and director of | 
investor relations was recently made | 
known. In his new position he will 
be responsible for liaison with the 
financial community and the stock- 
holders of the company. : 







INSURANCE & FINANCE 


COMPANY CHANGES 








V. A. KNUDSEN 


R. de La CHAPELLE 


American Motors Corp., Detroit: 
The election of VAUGHAN A. KNUDSEN 
as vice president and treasurer of 
Redisco, Inc., financing subsidiary of § 
American Motors, was recently an- 
nounced. 


Mill Factors Corp., New York: 
RICHARD DE LA CHAPELLE, president 
of Lee Higginson Corp., has been 
elected a director of this factoring 
and commercial finance company. 


Mutual of New York: From assistant 
director, JAY W. JACKSON has been 
advanced to director of industrial 
investments while CHARLES E. GE- 
LARDI has been named assistant di- 
rector. Mony’s industrial portfolio, 
over which the two will have super 
vision, totaled $687.4 million at the 
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end of 1960, or about one-fourth of 
the company’s total investment port- 


folio. 


Associates Investment Co., South 
Bend, Ind.: Included in a number of 
recently announced promotions was 
that of JAMES W. HORNING to the 
position of vice president in the cor- 
porate development and control di- 
vision. 


American Investment Company, St. 
Lovis: HARRY W. HARTLEY, H. DALE 
HENDERSON and J. MILLER REDFIELD 
have been elected to the newly- 
created position of senior vice presi- 
dent. At the same time KENNETH L. 
CARR, LOUIS B. COOPER, EDWARD L. 
MCGRATH, MARTIN P. SWEET and 
ALBERT L. LETOURNEAU were made 
vice presidents. 


FPRA Tests Ad Effectiveness 


The Financial Public Relations As- 
sociation has announced publication 
of a report entitled ‘‘Practical Meth- 
ods to Test the Effectiveness of Fi- 
nancial Advertising.”” Prepared by 
Clifton Blackmon, vice president and 
director of advertising and public re- 
lations, First National Bank, Dallas, 
the report was presented at a recent 
meeting of FPRA’s Research Com- 
mittee and published in the June issue 
of the Association’s magazine, the 
Bulletin. 


New Faculty Members for 
ABA National Trust School 


The addition of 13 lecturers and 19 
discussion leaders to the faculty of 
The National Trust School sponsored 
by the Trust Division of The Amer- 
ican Bankers Association at North- 
western University, Evanston, IIl., 
has been announced by Richard P. 
Chapman, chairman of the School’s 
board of regents and president of 
New England Merchants National 
Bank of Boston. 

The School, which will hold its 
second annual session August 7-25, is 
designed primarily for relative new- 
comers to trust work. 


An innovation this year is offering 
of “postgraduate” work. Students who 
completed the trust administration 
course last year may return to the 
School for the second half of this year’s 
session to participate in the business 
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development major; and those who 
last year completed the business de- 
velopment course may return to take 
the trust administration major. Dates 
of the half session are August 17-25. 


Southwestern Graduate 
School Opens at SMU 


Nearly 400 bank executives from all 
parts of the country have enrolled for 
the fourth annual session of the 
Southwestern Graduate School of 
Banking, to be held on the campus of 
Southern Methodist University in 
Dallas, July 16-29, 1961. Sponsored 
jointly by the University and the 
Clearing House Associations of Dal- 
las, Fort Worth and Houston, the 
school provides a three-year program 
of advanced training in both com- 
mercial and trust banking. 


Director of the school is Dr. Richard 
B. Johnson, chairman of the SMU 
Department of Economics. DeWitt 
Ray, senior vice president of Republic 
National Bank of Dallas, is Dean for 
Bankers. 


Five Promotions at NABAC 

Henry Steele, a Chicago certified 
public accountant and formerly a 
member of the technical staff of 
NABAC, The Association for Bank 
Audit, Control and Operation, has 
been named administrative assistant 
to F. Byers Miller, executive director 
of the organization. Named editor 
and assistant editor, respectively, of 
NABAC’s magazine, Auditgram, 
were Frank McCabe and Richard H. 
Torp. Harold F. Roach, who for- 
merly held the title of operations 
specialist, was named assistant di- 
rector of the NABAC Research Insti- 
tute, while William H. Schmitz was 
made assistant director of the or- 
ganization staff at NABAC head- 
quarters. 


Wachovia Caravan 

The week of June 19-25 witnessed a 
plane and bus tour of points of interest 
in Mississippi, Texas, and Louisiana 
by more than 150 bankers and farm 
leaders from five southeastern states, 
the eleventh such caravan sponsored 
by the Wachovia Bank and Trust 
Company, Winston-Salem, N. C. The 
North Carolina State College and N. 
C. Department of Agriculture co- 
sponsored the caravan. 

Wachovia President John F. Wat- 
lington, Jr. and Dean Brooks James of 
the School of Agriculture at N. C. 
State led the caravaners. 
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CARD RANDOM ACCESS MEMORY 







An exclusive CPZadoral’ development to cut data processing costs! 


What is CRAM? 

National Card Random Access Memory (CRAM) 
is an unequalled advance in external memory used 
with the National 315 Data Processing System. 
How does it work? 

Each CRAM file controls a deck of 256 magnetic 
cards capable of storing over 5,500,000 alpha-nu- 
meric characters. Information stored on the cards 
can be directly addressed for high-speed random or 
sequential processing. 


Learn how CRAM can benefit you. Call your nearby National Office, or 


write to Data Processing Systems and Sales. 


THE NATIONAL CASH REGISTER COMPANY e Dayton 9, Ohio 
.77 YEARS OF HELPING BUSINESS SAVE MONEY 


1039 OFFICES IN 121 COUNTRIES.. 


What are its advantages? 

e For the first time a random memory device can 
be effectively utilized for both random and sequen- 
tial processing. ¢ For the first time it is economical 
and practical to employ multiple random access 
units in one system. ® For the first time it is pos- 
sible to store, sort, update, and report — using a 
single, magnetic file. ¢ For the first time the mem- 
ory of a random access device can be removed and a 
new memory mounted in approximately 30 seconds. 


* TRADEMARK REG. U.S. PAT. OFF 
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ELECTRONIC DATA PROCESSING 
ADDING MACHINES +CASH REGISTERS 
ACCOUNTING MACHINES+NCR PAPER 








Houston has a NEW LOOK 
in banking 


The spacious entrance plaza of Houston’s new 
First City National symbolizes the beauty and 
convenience of this unique bank. We hope 
you'll stop in next time you're in 

Houston. You'll find here the same 

warm correspondent relationship plus 

many innovations that will 


— 
~“ improve our service to you. 


the new 


FIRST CITY 4 


NATIONAL 
BANK r 
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of Houston 
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